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LYMAN ABBOTT, Ebrror. 


THE OUTLOOK. 


The English Parl'ament opened last week. Mr. 
Gladstone made an eloquent speech in recognition 
of the services rendered by the army and navy under 
Gen. Wolseley and Admiral Seymour, announced that 
peerages had been conferred on them and an annuity 
for each would be proposed to the House, and ended 
by moving a vote of thanks to the army and navy, 
which was voted by 354 to 17; the only opposition 
coming from the Parnellites reinforced by a few rad:- 
cals led by Sir Wilfrid Lawson, This vote was not, 
it is true, a test of the strength of the Government, 
which was, however, demonstrated by two important 
votes. The Conservatives objected, on constitutional 
grounds, that this Fall session of Parliament was ir- 
regular, and were voted down by 209 to 142 ; and sub- 
sequently in a thin House Mr, Gladstone's motion to 
give precedence to the new rules for the regulation 
of business in Parliament, and giving power to the 
majority to close the debate, was carried by 98 to 
47. In both cases the Irish members voted with the 
Conservatives against the Government. Mr. Glad. 
stone illustrated that independence which is so mark- 
ed a characteristic of his mind, by calling the atten- 
tion of the House to the case of the imprisonment of 
Mr, Gray in Ireland for contempt, for publishing an 
an attack in his journal upon a jury for alleged 
drunkenness, and moved the appointment of a com- 
mittee to inquire into the matter. Events have 
clearly solidified Mr, Gladstone’s party ; the success 
of the war in Egypt has given it prestige; and he 
enters upon the present session with far better pros- 
pects than he enjoyeda year ago, when his own 
party was divided, haltiug, and irresolute, 


The news from Egypt proper is insignificant. The 
trial of Arabi Pasha will be a difficult matter, be- 
cause, while it is easy to adopt English methods of 
procedure, it is not possible to secure in the commnu- 
nity English respect for truth. Lying and perjury 
are entirely respectable offenses in the East, where 
the standard of morals, as well as of civilization, 7. 
advanced but very little since Abraham’s time. 
will be perfectly easy for the enemies of Arabi . 


produce witnesses to prove his direct complicity in 
and responsibility for the burning of Alexandria and 
the murder of the Christians ; and equally easy for 
Arabi to procure an equal number to swear to Mr. 
Weller’s proposed defense, and provean alibi. Proof is 
a marketable articlein Egypt and prices are not high. 
In the Sondan the False Prophet, whose opera- 
tions have been Jately lost sight of, appears to be 
having everything hisown way. He has defeated 
such Egyptian forces as could be organized against 
him ; and is even said to be marching on Cairo. He 
shows his religious zeal by pouring boiling tallow into 
the eyes and ears of his prisoners, and even handing 
the recusants, who refuse to recognize him as a 
Prophet, over to his ‘‘man eaters,” to be eaten, 
This at least is the report; and there is nothing in 
his past career or character inconsistent with it, Ev- 
idently England must take the next step forward, 
and clear the region of the Upper Nile of this bar- 
barian, 


The anarchists in France are kicking against the 
air. They are merely or mainly men who follow in 
the evil traditions of their bad past when the causes 
whic : excused the bad methods of their ancestry 
have been removed. In Russia one can have some 
sympathy for Nihilists, and can find apology 
for assassins ; because in Russia men have no voice 
in public affairs, and no other opportunity to repre- 
sent themselves except by dynamite. In France 
freedom of utterance is nearly as great as in Great 
Britain or the United States, and freedom of repre- 
sentation is full and absolute. Thére is no reason 
why working men should fire off bombs to-day, ex- 
cept the very poor one that other workingmen fired 
off bombs under the Bourbons or the Empire, The 
Republic may be letting this fire burn itself out in 
too much liberty. But France has suffered so much 
in times past from the policy of repression that we 
are inclined to count the present apparent inaction 
of the Government as an indication of its strength, 
not of its weakness. The present disturbance has 
its headquarters in the city of Lyons, which has 
been since the days of the first Revolution a hot-bed 
of anarchy and blood-shed. A mining strike which 
began two or three months ago rapidly developed 
into a Socialistic society and showed its tendencies 
by desecrating the churches of the neighborhood, 
posting revolutionary placards, and distributing 
bombs in places frequented by persons that were 
obnoxious tothe club. This movement, beginning 
not far from Lyons, has evidently ignited the inflam- 
mable material in that city and has produced a very 
serious state of affairs there, likely, however, to be 
limited to the town itself. The city is within the range 
of heavy batteries, and it is probable that the anarch- 
ists will be brought to their senses without the neces- 
sity of another of those terrible struggles which have 
stained the history of the city for the last century. 


This is the last word which The Christian Union 
can say to its readers before the coming election. It 
has nothing to add to what it has already said on the 
question, How shall I vote ? Certainly it has nothing 
to subtract. But it does add with emphasis the ex- 
hortation to vote in some way. A mistaken vote is 
better than none at all. Political indifference and 
political despair are the two greatest dangers to the 
republic, The machine’s best ally is the stay-at- 
home. Something can be said for a monarchy, for 
now and then it does put the government of the nation 
into the hands of a good man; something for an 
aristocracy, for it at least endeavors to entrust the 
government to the hands of the most intelligent and 
virtuous ; something for a genuine democracy, for 
this ascertains the resultant wish from a comparison 
of the views of al], wise and ignorant, rich and poor, 
high and low. But absolutely nothing can be said 
for a bureaucracy, in which the government is left to 
be administered by the selfish, the ambitious, and 
the corrupt, while the industrious, the honest, and 


the virtuous allow disgust, perplexity, or indifference 
to keep them from the polls. Ingenuity ean conceive 
no worse government than this. Do not help this 
Fall to fasten it on your country. ‘‘ Voting in the 
air” is better than not voting at all. If you cannot 
choose between rival candidates, nominate one of 
your own. A “‘scattering ” vote will have its effect ; 
no vote at all has none. Vote. 


A committee of the Civil Service Reform Associa- 
tion have addressed a circular letter to candidates 
for Congress on the subject of Civil Service Reform, 
in which they refer to what is popularly known as 
the Pendleton bill for securing admission to the 
Civil Service by competitive examinations, the ad- 
vantages of which they state to be the following : 
(1) The independence of the President and Congress- 
men of office-seekers; (2) a better class of office- 
holders ; (3) a saving, estimated at from one-third to 
one-half of, present cost ; (4) purification of govern- 
ment from present scandals ; (5) educative effect on 
the youth of the nation. The adoption of an analo- 
gous system in England Sir Charles Trevelyan esti- 
mates as equivalent, in its effect on national educa- 


tion, to a hundred thousand scholarships. The - 


committee also refer to the importance of 
prohibiting party assessments by law; and they 
ask the opinion of candidates for Congress on 
these two measures. The answers, as far as 
published, are favorable, some of them vigorously, 
others mildly so. The public, however, ought 
not to lose sight of the fact that the Pendleton 
bill violates the fundamental principle of the English 
Civil Service. In England the legal right of ap- 
pointment and removal in the Administration is ab- 
solute, and therefore its responsibility for its sub- 
ordinates is absolute. The examinations appointed 
by law, are, at least in theory, merely aids to enable 
the Administration to select good men. The Pendle- 
ton bill proposes to limit the Administration to a par- 
ticular method of selection, and therefore to limit its 
responsibility for the men selected. If we are going 
to follow English precedent we must retain the Eng- 
lish principle of undivided responsibility. 


During the past week the Citizens’ movement for 
the election of a non-partisan ticket has decidedly 
gained ground. Its nominees have received with a 
single exception the indorsement of the Republican 
county convention, the exception being Mr. Butler, 
the nominee for County Clerk. With that fatuity 
which has of late marked the party movements the 
Republican managers substituted, for a man who has 
the indorsement of every judgein the city whose 
position brings him in contact with the County 
Olerk’s office, Mr. John O'Brien, whose only claim 
to distinction lies in the fact that East of the Bowery 
his name will rally thousands of votes. What is 
more important, the Citizen’s ticket received last 
Friday night the enthusiastic indorsement of a great 
public meeting at the Cooper Union, at which were 
represented by many of their leading members all 
departments of business, every profession, and every 
walk of life. There is now a fine opportunity of 
dealing a serious blow to that union of every form 
of local corruption whieh is represented by the 
Democratic ticket. The local issue is not between 
Republicanism and Democracy; it is between in- 
dependency and the worst machine in the whole 
country ; between the spontaneous and free action 
of the citizens of New York and the manipulation, 
the bargainings and plottings of local politicians, who 
live, move, and have their being by trading in votes 
and offices. This issue is so plain that no honest 
voter can mistake or avoid it. The Independent who 
will strike the corruption of the Republican State 
Convention by refusing to vote for Mr. Folger will 
strike the corrupt buying and selling of votes and 
offices among the local politicians by declining to vote 
for Mr, Edson, 
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The people are ah ead of Congress—as usual—and 
have begun to use the Post Office as a Savings Bank 
before Congress has organized the Postal Savings 
system. An entertaining article in the New York 
“Times” shows how this curious business has grown; 
thrifty performers in traveling shows having adopted 
the prudent habit of investing their weekly savings 
in postal orders drawn to their own order on New 
York city. As most of the towns where these shows 
are exhibited are postal-order towns this method of 
depositing in New York city, to be drawn on at the 
end of the season, is very simple of execution. The 
business has grown to such proportions that these 
money orders are recognized as a class by themselves, 
and are filed and kept separately. The orders for 
show pevpie alone now on file amount to $20,000, in 
sums varying from $1 to $50. 


It was a fortunate hour for the Episcopal Church 
in this country which saw the organization of the 
Ohurch Congress. This popular and representative 
body of the laity and clergy of the Episcopal Church 
is doing an immense work in furnishing a common 
platform for the freest discussions, and a ripe oppor- 
tunity for the fullest development of the practical 
tendencies of the church. The successive meetings 
of the Congress have been characterized by a grow- 
ing spirit of toleration and an earnest grappling with 


' the practical questions of the day. The body which 


met at Richmond last week, and of whose discussion 
a full account will be found elsewhere, fell admirably 
into line with its predecessors ; there was the same 
tolerance of opinion, the same free but reverent dis- 
cussion of vital themes, the same practical presenta- 
tion of questions of charity and Ohristian work. 
Almost every aspect of church life and thought was 
touched upon, from the character and function of the 
ministry, the powers and respqnsibility of standing 
committees, the inspiration of the Scriptures, to the 
work among the colored race, and the duty of the 
church to the criminal clarses. The most compre- 
hensive and significant contribution to the discussion 
of the latter question was from the Rev. Dr. Potter, 
of this city, whose paper is presented in full else- 
where. The best outcome of the Congress is that 
candor and freedom of discussion which it has always 
fostered; that wide tolerance between conflicting 
opinions which has resulted in a practical disappear- 


ance of parties as such within the church lines ; and 


an increasing adaptation of church methods to the in- 
terests of modern, and especially of American life. 


William Bramwell Booth, ‘‘ Chief of Staff” of the 
Salvation Army, and son and heir of its Commander- 
in-chief, was married last week toa Miss Florence 
E‘eanor Soper, who has been identified with the 
work of the Army in Paris. According to the reports, 
the audience was a rather curious combination of 
fashionably dressed on-lookers, drawn by curios- 
ity to the hal], and soldiers of the Army in the sober 
dress characteristic both of their class and their prin- 
ciples. A novelty was the charge of twenty-five 
cents for admission to see the wedding ceremony ; 
the hail was crowded at that price. As the wedding 
procession entered the hal), accompanied by officers 
of the Army from various parte of England and 
France, the band struck up a martial air, the audi- 
ence rose, waving their handkerchiefs, and shouting 
out their welcome ; one enthusiast, in a somewhat 
startling, not to say profane, fashion, applying the 
doctrine of ‘‘ accommodation of Scripture ” by hoist- 
ing a placard bearing the inscription, ‘‘ Behold, the 
bridegroom cometh.” The marriage service was a 
modification of that of the Church of England. A 
peculiar feature was the added pledge to ‘‘do nothing 
to prevent him doing or giving anything in his heart 
to do or give to help the Salvation Army, and to 
promote his constant self-sacrifice to the salvation 
of the world ;” a vow made by both bride and groom. 
There were no presents, but a collection was made 
for the funds of the Army. The Commander-in-chief 
took oceasion to say that it was not intended to 
make the Generalship of the Army hereditary ; but 
if he passed away it would be assuring to friends to 
know that ‘‘ his son would take his place.” What 
is this but an hereditary generalship? The whole 
incident is another curious illustration of the social 
character of this extraordinary revival in the lower 
classes of Great Britain, a revival which is quite as 
truly social as it is religious, and part of that great 
uprising of the democracy in England to which The 
Christian Union has often had occasion to refer. 


The flimsy construction and inflammable character 
of the death-traps known as theaters received a new 
iMustration in the sudden burning of Abbey’s Park 


Theater, New York Oity, on Monday of this week. 
Happily it occurred in the afternoon ; if the fire had 
caught three hours later it would have enwrapped 
and destroyed one of the largest audiences of wealth 
and culture that ever was brought together in a sin- 
gle audience room. For Monday was the opening 
night of Mrs, Langtry, a famous English actress, fa- 
mous quite as much for her social popularity in the 
higher circles of Great Britain as for her dramatic 
genius ; the sale of seats for her first night had been 
almost unprecedented ; and the throng which would 
have crowded the theater would have represented the 
wealth and refinement of New York city. The fire 
caught, as the workmen were giving the last touches 
to the theater, from a lace curtain in one of the 
private boxes ; the flames were almort immediately 
communicated to the curtain and scenery, and so 
almost instantaneously was the house in flames that 
the few men engaged in work about the stage made 
their escape with difficulty ; one is, at our writing, 
reported as missing. The theater hadall the ‘‘ mod- 
ern appliances,’’ but none of them worked ; the fire 
apparatm was useless; the automatic fire extin- 
guishsr was out of order ; the telegraph apparatus 
connecting with the fire department would not work ; 
and before the iron curtain could be lowered the 
flames had already passed beyond the stage. 


PROFESSOR PARK’S VIEW OF AN IM. 
PORTANT QUESTION. 


HE opinion of one who has not unfittingly been 
called ‘‘ America’s first theologian” upon any 
question of religious polity or d octrine is of interest ; 
but when that opinion has reference to a burning 
question under debate in the Congregational Church it 
possesses not only interest but even critical im portance. 
Such was the question upon which Professor Park 
spoke at the meeting of the Congregational ministers 
of Boston, last Monday: ‘“ In the present condition 
of the churches, what doctrines should be insisted 
on as essentials in candidates for installation ?” 

Professor Park was once held in certain circles to 
be a heretic to the orthodox faith. When chosen to 
an Andover professorship, forty-five years ago, mur- 
murs against his doctrinal unsoundness were com- 
mon ; and throughout his long period of instruction 
allusions to his heretical views have not been infre- 
quent, But to-day he must be placed among the 
Old School men. Whether he has changed his posi- 
tion or the churches have changed theirs we will not 
here discuss. He was once the leader of the pro- 
gressive wivg of his denomination ; he is now the 
champion of its conservative wing. His relative 
position te-day and thirty-two years ago, when he 
preached his famous Convention sermon on the 
‘Theology of the Intellect and of the Feelings,” 
well illustrates the drift of theological inquiry. 

In answer to the critical question, Professor Park 
replies that unless there be special reasons to the 
contrary, and those special reasons so stated, no 
Congregational council should ordain a minister 
who does not believe that the Bible is trustworthy 
as a religious guide, who does not believe in the 
atonement as a sacrificial act, and who does not be- 
lieve that this world is the only world of probation 
and the future world one of eternal awards. The 
doctrines of inspiration, of the atonement, and of 
future punishment as of endless duration should be 
insisted on as essentials in candidates for installa- 
tion. In respect to the atonement, the so-called 
‘*moral view” is not sufficient. It is to be held that 
the sinner is pardoned on the ground of the sacrifice 
of Christ. 

The reasons which the keen and discriminating 
thinker urges for insisting on these doctrines are 
most interesting. These reasons are briefly as follows : 
First, of course, he puts their truth as the funda- 
mental reason. Were they false no cause could be 
sufficient to warrant a defense in their behalf. Bat, in 
addition is the claim that they are doctrines for which 
the ecclesiastical fathers of the present generation 
of Congregationaliste suffered. Respect for the his- 
tory of the denomination demands that they be re- 
garded as essentials, Should the present disintegrat- 
ing tendency in the church continue, there will be 
no end of disastrous innovations. These doctrines 
are the standards of the Congregational Church. This 
church has no liturgy upon which it can lean, as the 

Church ; it has no history like the Roman 
Oatholic, Its doctrines are its only support, But 
if there be any time or circumstance in which the 
church may fail to insist on these three fundamental 
doctrines, the present is not the time nor the cir- 


cumstance. The disintegrating tendency should 
be thwarted by greater strictness. The Congre- 
gational ministers are in need of the sentiment of 
honor regarding their church. Professor H. B. 
Hackett would not allow himself to be ordained as a 
Congregational clergyman, holding as he held the 
Baptist view of infant baptism. No Episcopalian 
would intrude his peculiar opinions upon the Con- 
gregational body. If a Congregational minister can- 
not subscribe to the doctrines of the Congregational 
Church, he should, rather than remain a disturbing 
element, enter the church in which his views prevail. 

In urging an additional reason for emphasizing 
these doctrines Professor Park expresses his opinion 
upon a current sentiment. He holds that a minister 
who does not believe these doctrines does not qualify 
himself for installation by intending not to preach his 
peculiar views. These views, by reason of the char- 
acter of hie mind avd heart and of the constitution 
of American society, he is well-nigh compelled to 
preach. In Germany a clergyman might conceal his 
opinions respecting fature punishment ; in America 
it is impossible. His belief in a probation after 
death would weaken any exhortation to present re- 
pentance, Prof. Park still further maintains that the 
three doctrines, inspiration, atonement, and eternal 
punishment, stand or fal] with other doctrines and 
that other doctrines stand or fall with them. 
There isa systematic theology. It is comprehen- 
sive; it is based on philosophical principles, The 
opposition to it is one of the most fearful signs of the 
times. There is also a Biblical theology, which deals 
with special texts, which is atomic in its method. 
The supposed teaching of any single passage, as that 
of Christ preaching to the spirits in prison, should 
not be used to overturn the whole impression of the 
Bible, All the doctrines stand or fall together. The 
Professor also holds that we should be more care- 
fol in ordainimg one who is departing from the 
faith than in ordaining one who is coming from error 
toward the truth. The attitude of the candidate is of 
prime importance, 

It is very plain to see that the former Abbot Pro- 
fessor is extremely solicitous concerning the future 
of the Congregational Church. He believes that, 
unless these three great doctrines to which we have 
alluded are insisted on as essential in candidates for 
the ministry, the church will be in ruins. Indeed 
it would not be too much to say that he believes 
that, in the event of such heresy upon inspiration, 
atonement, and eternal punishment, it would better 
be in ruins. We need not say to our readers that 
The Christian Union does not agree with these opin- 
ions gr share these fears. It does not believe in 
the right to refuse ministerial fellowship to any 
Christian teacher who fulfills the conditions laid 
down by Christ and his Apostles. It believes 
that there never has been an epoch in the his- 
tory of the church in America when faith was 
more profound, or the Bible was more gener- 
ally accepted as a trustworthy guide,” or Christ 
was more followed by teachers and pupils alike, 
or the prospeets of Christian revival in society, 
church, State, and the individual, were more glorious 
than to-day. But we do not report Dr. Park’s views 
for the purpose of criticising them. It is simply 
our purpose to state the general positions taken 
by the first theologian of our country concerning an 
important question in the denomination of which he 
is a most eminent member. 


IS THIS CHRISTIAN? 


INITA is the name of a little settlement in thé 
Indian Territory, not far from the Northeast- 

ern corner, created by the crossing of the Missouri, 
Kansas, and Texas with the St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco Railroads. Here has sprung up, by the volun- 
tary action of the Christian people, a little Christian 
union church, which has had a remarkable experience 
of usefulness. Out of it has grown missionary work 
in the surrounding region and an academy in the 
village, with a building erected at a cost of five 
thousand dollars. It added twenty-two to its mem- 
bership Jast year, a sufficient indication of its spirit- 
ual efficiency. What church within the acquaintance 
of any of our readers added fifty per cent. to its mem- 
bership in the same time? This Union church is, as 
all Christian union churches must be in the essen- 
tial principles of its organization, Congregational, 
and it has received, sinee its organization, aid from 
the Congregational Home Missionary Society, the 
people having paid during the last year two hundred 
and twenty-five dollars, the Missionary Society three 
hundred and seventy-five dollars, It has a member. 
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ship of sixty and a Sunday-school%of one hundred and 
forty. By its side is a Methodist church, which is 
also dependent on Methodist contributions from the 
East for its support. These two churches are amply 
adequate to provide for the spiritual needs of the 
community, which numbered at the last report but 
eight hundred souls, men, women and children. 

But, unhappily for its spiritual peace, Vinita is re- 
garded by forecasting men as the most important 
point in the Territory, and the same spirit of rivalry 
which leads worldly men to anticipate future growth, 
and to enter into unseemly contention to reap the 
advantage of it, is not wholly eradicated by grace 
from Christian hearts. The Presbyterian Home 
Missionary Superintendent has now inaugurated a 
movement to enter this little settlement of Vinita, 
already equipped with two Christian churches, and 
plant a third one by the side of those which are al- 
ready struggling for existence ; a measure sure to 
provoke sectarian strifes and animosities in a com- 
munity now blessed by Obristian fellowship and 
communion. He proposes to appeal to the Presby- 
terians of the East for funds to aid in this enterprise, 
which is defended avowedly on the ground that a 
Christian union church is not a Oongregational 
church, and therefore Presbyterians owe it no comity 
—as though nothing were owed to Jesus Christ, 
nothing to the spiritual interests of the local ocom- 
munity, and nothing to the people of the Eastern 
States, on whom the demands for the missionary 
funds continually transcend their ability to give. 

These are the facts as they are authentically re- 
ported to us. It is fitting that they should be given 
to the public through the celumns of an undenomina- 
tional paper. We trust that it is only necessary to 
call the attention of the Presbyterian Home Mis- 
sionary Board to the facts to insure their prompt dis- 
approval of this attempt to use the honored name 
and the powerful influence of the Presbyterian 
Church to promote schism. If there is any reason 
for | believing that a third church in Vinita will 
promote that kingdom of divine glory, peace on 
earth, and good will to men, which Christ came to 
inaugurate, we shall Se glad to give it publication. 


TO BURDEN-BEARERS. 


OUR load is hard to carry ; your lot is hard to 

bear. The burden bound on your back is none 
of your making ; the sin that scourges you is not 
your sin. You have earned confidence and are re- 
paid in suspicion. You looked for love and behold 
enmity ; you looked for coronation and behold a 
crown of thorns. Those whom vou have served have 
turned against you; your foes are even those of 
your own household. You are misinterpreted by 
enemies, misunderstood by friends. They who 
would have sung Hosannas to you yesterday cry 
Crucify him, to-day ; or eat and drink and sleep, in 
indifference more cruel than cruelty, while you bear 
in loneliness your bitter experience of distrust and 
disappointment. Perhaps not even your home isa 
refuge ; perhaps the very garden where you loved 
to sit in sweet fellowship with familiar friends is 
turned into the scene of your anguish and the fatal 
treachery of false friends. Possibly the burden is 
all the heavier because it is utterly unexpected. 
You thought ‘you had won your victory, and you 
find yourself suddenly in the hardest battle of your 
life. Just as you were entering port, a sudden storm 
has arisen out of the very horizon that promised 
you harbor ; and you are blown out to sea, and storm 
again—the darkest storm, the heaviest sea of your 
life-voyage. No lot is harder than the lot of sucha 
burden-bearer. 

Bat none is more glorious. God rewards the vic- 
torious by calls to new battles ; the faithful by fresh 
trials of fidelity. In life, as on the battle field, the 
post of difficulty and danger is the post of honor. 
God gives you a great task because he has seen in 
you great strength ; he puts on you a heavy burden 
because you have already attested your ability to 
bear burdens, for other’s sake, with the patience of 
uncomplaining fidelity. It will not be borne in vain. 
The fire that consumes your life yields light and 
warmth to other lives. He that bears with divine 
patience a heavy burden shows every witnessing 
soul how lighter burdens may be borne. The 
most sacred of all ordinations is the ordination of 
sorrow ; the most glerious of all offices is the office 
of burden-bearer. God is laying on you what he 
laid on his well-beloved Son ; he is honoring you as 
he honored his well-beloved Son. The burden which 
Christ bore for the whole world you are bearing for 
your little world. The cross which Obrist has laid 
down you have taken up. He, too, knew what it was 


to have the patience of love and the fidelity of cer. | 
vice repaid with secret suspicion and openhate. The 
burden-bearer and the sin-bearer stands in the 
family of God nearest the world’s Burden-bearer and 
Sin-bearer. Blessed is he who by his physical min- 
istrations can take from men their hunger and naked- 
ness, and help them to food and raiment; blessed 
he whose skill enables him to succor men in sickness 
and redeem them from death; blessed he who can 
enlighten their ignorance and émancipate them 
from folly and superstition ; but, most of all, blessed 
is he whom God counts strong enough and faith- 
fal enough to become a burden-bearer and a sin- 
bearer for others ; even for those who sleep while he 
prays, or who revile while he patiently and silently 
suffers. 


NOTES. 


The ‘‘ Boston Traveler” published two or three columns 
of “‘interviews" with Boston ministers on Mr. Beecher's 
recent theological statement, and then wrote to him inviting 
him to reply. This is the reply: 

My Dear Sim: I thank you for the letter and papera. I have 
read the somewhat large expressions of these many and excellent 
men in regard to my orthodoxy, consistency, influence, and general 
merit, without wishing for a moment to reply, as you kindly request 
me. When a dead man is lying on the dissecting table under the 
hands of experts, it would be unbecoming in him to rise up suddenly 
and discuss with his surgeons the propriety of thelr metheds and 
the truth of reeults. 

It la not often that ome can see himself as others see him, and 
especially as Boston sees him. | am reduced to pulp, but, thank 
Heaven, not toashes. When you suggest a reply to these I am sure 
you can have no conceptiou of the subdned and enlightened state of 
my mind. I am bent on improvement. Laying aside all my old 
notions of my beliefa and of my standing, | am carefully putting 
together the real man that I now am taught that lam. When I get 
my new personal identity together and in a working shape, I[ intend 
to study theology somewhere, though in my present confasion I 
cannot yet see whether I shall stady at Andover or Boston. New 
Haven is nearer, but Dr. Smyth has been settied there, and | 
fear laxity of doctrine in his neighborhood. Prrinceton is not far to 
the south of me, but Dr. McCoeh is a Christian evolutionist, and it 
would be folly, after what I have suffered, to come under the 
malaria) infoence of that philosophy. On the whole,I incline to 
study at Park street. But wherever | may go I am determined 
before I die to find a theology which will pass muster at Bangor, at 
Andover, at Cambridge, at New Haven, at Princeton, at Alleghany, 
at Oberlin, at Chicago, and at Park street—then I shal) willingly die. 

Yours, Henry W anv Beecurn. 

Oct. 26. 


A subscriber asks us if the Convention at Saratoga did not 
organize itself, electing both ita temporary and permanent 
chairman on the motion of the Hon. Warner Miller, who 
thas took it out of the hands of the State Committee. This 
was the fact. It does not, however, follow that the forged 
telegram did not affect the nomination ; for the influence of 
the repert that Judge Robertson bad made Mr. French his 
proxy was considerable. In such Conventions men follow 
their leaders; all bargains are made on the assumption that 
they will follow. The objection to the Saratogs Convention 
is not, however, one or three forged telegrams; it is the fact 
that the Convention was not an attempt to ascertain the 
spontaneous will of the Republican voters, but the result of a 
fight of factions, and was conceived and engineered in fraud, 
and forced upon the Republican voters one whom they might 
perhaps have eelected if they had been free,but whom in fact 
they did not select and had practically little or no voice in 
selecting. The forged telegram was the mere audacious and 
public exposure of a method and system which was employed 
in scores of Primaries and corrupted the Convention in al- 
most every spring and rill that flowed into it. 


The Christian Union ackaowledges the receipt from a 
friend of twenty dollars to be used for sending children to 
the West under direction of the Children's Aid Society; also 
an cffer from W. F. P. to defray the expense of sending out 
four children to St. Louis. The Christian Union is very 
anxious to signalize the Thankegiving season by sending out 
a large party to the West; it therefore suggests to all ita 
readers who have this year been blessed with any degree of 
prosperity in body, miud, or estate—and who has not?—to 
make a thank-offering in the shape of a contribution to this 
good cause. Nothing will give greater zest to the Thanks- 
giving service or a warmer joy to the Thankagiving festivi- 
ties than the consciousness that we have shared with others 
the blessings that have called forth our gratitade, that out of 
our abundance the naked have been clothed and the hungry 
fed, and that those whose circumstances have shut them in 
with prison walls have threugh our generosity had a door 
opened to a future of integrity and happiness. 


The University of New Mexico, the first Incorporated 
Christian college in that Territory, makes an appeal to the 
public for fands. Whitin Hall, a substantial building of brick 
and stone, is now in process of erection, and for this, as well 
as fcr permanent endowment, its treasury needs repletion. 
Its pupils number over seventy-five in various departments, 
with a large increase in classical and High School studies. 
Hon. L. Bradford Prince is the President of the Board of 
Trustees, and the Rev. Horatio O. Ladd of the Faculty. The 
University is under Congregational auspices, and by trust 
deed the property is secured absolutely to evangelical! Chris- 
tian education, and the cause is one which must commend 
itself to all who In any wise appreciate the importance of 
making the Christian educational institutions keep pace with 
the material progress of the country. 


The prosecutors of Mr. Richardson, of the Hanson Place 


Place Baptist Charch of Brooklyn, for violation of the Sab- 


bath in being accessory, as president of a railroad company, 
to the work of track-laying by the Company on Sanday, 
must be satisfied by this time of the truth of the adage, 
More haste less speed. They turned him out, by a vote of 
19 to 18, at a small meeting, beld in the summer, when large 
numbers of the church were ab-ent, and he himself was ab- 
sent from the city, and had no opportunity to be heard in 
his own defense before the meeting. They took him back 
again last week by @ vote of 135 to 60, and the original pros- 
ecutor withdrew. 


Seeds, the brave engineer whose heroic deed Mr. Thayer 
cemumemorates In verse In another column, died last Thurs- 
day, and has left a family in compartive destitution. Such 
acts as his keep alive the spirit of heroism and of sacrifice in 
the world; he gave himself for the sake of the six hundred 
whose lives hung upon his fidelity. The children of sucha 
man should not suffer. A fund has already been opened by 
the “‘ Tribune” for the benefit of the family of the dead en- 
gineer, and there ought to be no trouble in collecting a good 
amount for such @ cause. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, in ceasing to be a medical lecturer 
and becoming purely a man of letters, has taken a step wise 
in itself, and one which will command the indorsement of a 
great circle of friends and readers. Good medieal lecturers, 
although not over abundant, are still to be had. but wits and 
writers of the originality and brilliancy of Dr. Holmes come 
only once in a century and are not to be duplicated. By all 
means let us have all of:Dr. Holmes we can for the rest of his 
life. 


The Secretary of the Civil Service Reform Association is 
selling ‘* Voluntary Contribution” Hubbell’s campaign text- 
book. No more effective plea for civil service reform could 
be isaued. It is a striking illustration of what even the 
intelleetual taste of a man may become under the present 
abominable system. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


(Any eubecriber sending an tnquiryon any subject tc The Christian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply ei. ver 
through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


Some persons are of a very affectionate disposition, and love the 
birds, the trees, the fowers—everything and everybody. There are 
also persons who, although trying to be very good and kind, do not 
love anything very much. Is it possible for thé latter clase to love 
God as much as the former? I do not find the intense piety that 
pervades our prayer-meetings agreeable to me. In fact it bores me. 
When I hear large, strong, and often very ugly men talking and 
praylog and singing about resting on the bosom of the Saviour, 
lying In his arma, etc., etc., I cannot help picturing the scene and 
feeling very fanny. There ap ears to me to be a preponderance of 
sentiment and a lack of practical, common-sense, Christian talk. 
Neither do I feel like crying at commupion, like other people. I 
hear them talk about the communion season being one of joy and 
giadnese, and yet to all appearances it is one of the saddest ; and 
when I wasa bey I certainly thought it was more awfal than the 
Day of Judgment. Dr. Holland once wrote about the grand future 
of the Christian religion when it should be freed from absurdities 
and superstitions. I feel a great truth in that thought. Now per- 
hapa, by reason of euch feeling, | am not a Christian. The matter 
often troubles me. [am not jesting. Will you please give a word 
of information and advice? A SUBSCRIBER. 

PITTSBURGH. 

Christ's command is, ‘‘ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all (iy heart, and soul, and mind,” not with some one 
else's. Matter-of-fact Thomas is not to measure himself by 
imaginative and epiritually-minded John. Impulsive Peter 
is not to expect his conversion will make him into steady- 
going James. One man bas imagination ; he is to consecrate 
that to God's service. Anotber man bas plain, hard, practi- 
cal common sense ; that he is to consecrate to God's service. 
Neither is to attempt to become the other, nor to find fault 
either with himself or with his neighbor because their na- 
tures are not parallel. Let the ox break the furrow and the 
birds slog in the heavens. The constant tendency of piety 
has been to exalt sentimental and Imaginative expressions, 
and nothing is more odious, or would be more ridiculous 
were it not sad, than to see a prosaic nature aping the man- 
ners and adopting the language of poetie and impulsive souls 
whose experiences he is utterly unable to comprehend or 
enter into. Be content just to be yourself, and use yourself 
in God's service in the way in which he has appointed you 
by the nature with which be has endowed you. 


Will you please, either by letter or through the “ Inquiring 
Friends "' column, tell me what course to pursue in the following 
instance : A child under my care has told a falsehood, and I have 
asked her to go to the person and correct the mistatement, but, 
naturally, she does not wish todo it. Must insist upon it? Are 
we bound to make such confession to our fellow men when the un- 
truth is of such a character that it injures no one bat the person who 
has uttered it ? A PERPLEXED SuBsckI BER. 

Confession in such a case may have athree-fold value. 1. It 
may be due to the person sinned against. 2. It may be neces- 
sary to relieve the sinning person from the burden of remorse. 
3. It may serve asa natural punishment. Where a lie is told 
under the impulse of vanity, compelling a confession is some- 
times the best punishment which can be inflicted, because 
the sharpest crucifixion of the vanity which impelled to the 
untruth. Wecan only say in general terms that you must 
take all the circumstances into consideration, and if, in view 
of them all, these ends will be served by confession, require 
it ; otherwise not. Confession is always simply a means to 
an end, and whether it isa duty or not must depend there- 
fore on the circumstances of the case. 


Christ told Nicodemus that a man must be “ born again” to enter 
the kingdom of heaven. In John i., 19, 13, we are told that all who 
receive Christ become the “sons of God "—are “born of God.” In 
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> 

James i., 18, we read, “ Of his own will begat be us,” etc., and in 
many places in the first epistie of John the believer is spoken of as 
“ born of God.” The word rendered “ born” is used of Christ him- 
self, and means “to beget.” Are believers then begotten of God? 
Do they become his sons by birth? Why, then, is Christ said to be 
the “only begotten ” of the Father? And why is the believer said 
in many places to be “adopted’’?f (Gal. iv., 5. Rom. viii., 15, Eph. 
i..5.) In short, why are we sometimes called the children of God by 
adoption, and at other times as children of a new birth? H.R M. 

N. J. 

The spiritual change which must be wrought in man before 
he is a fit companion for God and before he comes to God's 
ideal respecting him is so transcendent that it can be ex- 
pressed only by figures, several of which are used in the 
Bible. The Christian is spoken of as one raised from the 
dead, made a new creation, emancipated from slavery, born 
again. Literalism in this, as in all other matters, destroys 
while it pretends to reverence. The fundamental truth rep- 
resented in all these figures is that the Christian religion is 
not obedience to certain external rules or laws, but a new 
and divine life wrought in the soul through the power of God 
imparted to those who are willing to receive it, a truth which 
no single figure is adequate fully to represen t. 


1. I have been reading Southall’s ‘‘ Recent Origin of Man,” Geikie’s 
“Great Ice Age,” etc. Would you please name a few other works 
bearing upon the same subjects, with the price? Do you consider 
Labbock’s “ Prehistoric Times ” reliable, and Lyell’s ** Antiquity of 
Man”? 

2. Could you suggest a few topics suitable for public addresses on 
missionary enterprises ? WwW. @.H. 

CAMPBELL’s Cross, Ontario, Canada. 

1. Lyell’s ‘‘ Antiquity of Man “ is perhaps the best book on 
this subject. Lubbock is useful, but the information which 
it contains is not well arranged or digested. ‘‘ Early Man in 
Europe,” by Charles Kau, contains much interesting and 
valuable information. Professor Winchbell’s ‘‘ Pre-Adamite 
Races” is worth examination. For account of the light 
thrown upon thie subject by the antiquities of our own 
country see ‘‘ The North Americans of Antiquity,”’ by John 
T. Short. 2. For suggestions of topics for public addresses 
on the missionary enterprises of to-day send to the American 
Board, Boston, for copies of the reports of their last two or 
three annual meetings. They will give yeu abundant 
material. 


1. Ie the hero of ‘Uncle Tom's Cabin” living? 2% Has Mr. 
Beecher any family ? L. W. 

1. The Rev. Josiah Henson, said to be the hero of ‘* Un- 
cle Tom's Cabin,” is living, at the age of ninety-three, at 
Sydenham, Canada, where he has a comfortable house anid 
well-stocked farm. He still bears the marks of hard usage; 
both arms and a shoulder blade were so badly broken by the 
Legree of his early life that he bas never been able since to lift 
his hand to his head. The story of his life has been published 


‘in book form and often told in newspaper articles. 2. Mr. 


Beecher’s family now living consists of three sons and one 
married daughter. Several children died in childhood. 


It is sometimes said that, compared with those who enter the legal, 
medical and other professions, the number of graduates from col- 
leges who enter the ministry is growing smaller. Can you send me 
apy numbers that treat of this topic in any way? H. 8. 

TERRE Havre, Ind. 

We do not know of any trustworthy statistics on this sub- 
ject. The only way to obtain taem would be by comparative 
examination of the catalogues of the theological seminaries. 
There is no question, we think, that the number of young 
men studying respectively law and medicine is very much 
greater than the number entering the ministry. 


What is the beet commentary for the study of the Old Testament? 

Boston, Mass. E. C. W. 

On the whole, we give the preference to Janesov, Fausset 
and Brown. The Bible commentary, popularly known as 
the ‘‘Speaker’s Commentary,” ie much more critical, and 
perhaps mere useful to the student who desires the results of 
the latest scholarship on critica) questions. 


Have you any suggestions to give about the way to make a church 
social interesting, or can you give me the title of some book which 
will contain amusements suitable to ench a _— for young or old, or 
for the two separately 7 G. R. D. 

New Haven. 

Who of our readers can give us answers to these questions ; 
especially the first? See descriptions of games for winter 
evening entertainment on page 376 of this issue of The Chris- 
tian Union. 


Please inform me through Inquiring Friends column, in regard to 
Dr. Lyman Abbott's commentary, if it is completed; how many 
volamer, etc. 

it is intended when completed to cover the New Testament; 
at present it includes the Four Gospels and book of Acts in 
four volumes; it is published by A. 8. Barnes & Co., to 
whom apply for price list, etc. 

Will you please inform me where I can find a piece by Robert 
Browning entitled Ivan Ivanovitch.” C. L. 

Bakeor, Me. 

This poem will be found in a new volume of 
just issued by Houghton, Miffiln & Co., and entitled “ Aga- 
memnon, La Saisiaz and Dramatic Idyls.” 


Andrew Higgins, 17-19 Norwood Street, near Columbia 
Avenue, Philadelphia, desires to obtain information of John 
Sri Kegain, of Ireland, who, when last heard of, were in 

ew 


Please give me, in Inquiring Friends, the correct pronunciation of 
“ Symonds,” and also some information on the subject of photo- 
gravures ; how they are produced, and how they rank as works of 
art. A FRIEND. 


(1) Sy-monds. (2) The process of photogravure is a 


secret. Goupil & Co., of Paris, have the process. The effect 
is a picture possessing the truth and softness of a photograph, 
and, while there is some uncertainty in the result, the best 
products are recognized and appreciated highly as works of 
art. 


“H.T. A.” The title of Dr. Mead’s answer to Dr. lves's 
** Bible Doctrine of the Soul" is ‘‘ The Soul Here and Here- 
after,” published by the Congregational Publishing House. 


Friend will find a sketch of Senator Brown iv 
Avery's ‘‘ History of Georgia,” published by Brown & 
Derby, N. Y. 


SEEDS, THE ENGINEER. 


By 8. H. THAYER. 
EEDS was the man on the Penn. Railroad, 
Seeds was the engineer ; 

Six hundred souls behind him rode, 
When the flames shot out to the rear ; 

The flames flashed out from the engine's breath, 
And fired the leaden air : 

To stay at his post was worse than death, 
To fiy was the hope of despair. 


With a dash he cleared the deadly heat 
And stood on the foremost car, 

While his engine flew o'er the iron street 
Like a devil let loose for war. 

Six hundred panic-stricken hearts 
In vreathless horror wait, 

As the train, with thundrous rumblings, darts 
And bounds along to its fate. 


Seeds was the one, the only man 
To check the demon race ; 
He stood like a statue in the van 
With the glare of the flame in his face, 
Not a muscle moved ; a look of disdain, 
A shudder—but not for fear— 
Then a plunge in the hell of fire again 
To his post as engineer. 


The hush of the shadow of death was there; 
Hope bung by a single thread ; 

A minute seemed longer than a year— 
That minute of terrible c read : 

A grating sound, a elackened speed, 
A swaying to and fro, 

And a hero had saved, bv a hero's deed, 
Who knows, of nameless woe ! 


A seared form, naked, and speechless, and faint 
Crept out of the flery mass ; 
*T’ was Seeds. Ah, noble as ever a saint, 
He who braved that terrible pass ! 
Let his memory baunt the hearts of men 
In scorn of their selfish greed, 
And the world shal! echo its great Amen ! 
For the crowning of his deed. 


CHRISTIANITY AND THE CRIMINAL. 


By tue Rev. H. C. Porrer, D. D. 


AM to speak this morning of jhe relation of 

Christianity to the criminal classes. With the Sec- 
retary’s hand upon yonder bell, I must reeds de- 
fine my subject, if only to narrow its discussion. We 
are not concerned, during this hour, I take it, 
with Russian Christianity, nor with the Egyptian 
criminal. What the Archimandrite of Moscow ought 
to have done in the matter of the murderers of their 
fellow-citizens in the last Sclav insurrection against 
the Jews; how the Congress of the Powers should deal 
with Arabi and Tulba Pasha, are doubtless interesting 
and opportune questions—but not here and to-day. 
Our concern is with our own Christianity and our own 
criminals. And it is time that we awoke to it. 

For the situation to-day is unique and anomalous. 
On the one hand, in this Anglo-Saxon civilization of 
ours is a vast force—orgenized, aggressive, reforma- 
tory. We mcy call it Christianity, the Church of God 
in this new world of ours, or the organized expression 
of the Religion of the New Testament. It is no mat. 
ter. Weall know its aims, its origin, and, above all, 
its Master. He announced himself as having a special 
mission to the prisoner and the criminal. He came in- 
to the world to distinguish these by his notice, and to 
uplift them by his touch. This Church with its church 
Congress is his Church a great deal more than it is 
yours, or mine, or any body else’s. And over against 
this church of his there stand to-day a vast army of 
men and women and—God forgive us that it should be 
so !—of children too, who can be designated in no 
other way so readily and exactly as to call them 
criminals. The criminal -classes! How it ought 


to enlarge that infinite swagger with which we 


Americans lift ourselves above the outworn civil- 
izations of the elder world to remember that what- 


ever may be their throngsof convicts and criminals 
we can rival if not outnumber them; that how- 
ever many condemned felons there may be in their 
Bastiles we can equal them with the multitudes that 
crowd the cells of our State prisons! How much it 
ought to deepen our complacency, too, to remind our- 
selves that, whatever may be their indifference in any 
other and older land totheir criminal classes, ours isas 
great, if not greater; that however profound may be 
European ignorance concerning the condition and 
prospects of these classes, Americau indifference can 
easily match it. Here isa vast constituency, numberirg 
in America to-day some hundreds of thousands, con- 
cerning whom it is safe to say that not one Christian 
disciple in. a thousand ever hears, from year’s 
end to year’s end, one word as to his personal duty from 
the Christian pulpit or the Christian press. No! I am 
wrong there! Thetwenty-fifth chapter of St. Matthew's 
gospel is still included in the Church’s calendar, and, 
unless the minister tampers with it, be must needs re- 
mind those who hear him read the Lessons that one 
text that bars the gateway of the upper sanctuary wil! 
be the question, ‘‘1 was in prison—yes, I, in the image 
ofsome poor lostchild of mine; did ye visitme?”’ But, 
beyond this, what is taught as to the duty of Christian 
people to the felon? As to the relation of Christianity 
to the criminal ? 

I will teil you what is taught; not by precept but, 
far more eloquently, by practice. The instance which 
I shall relate belongs on the other side of the water, 
but it describes, as 1 think you will own, what is no 
less true on this. 

Two young collegians started from Oxford one day 
on an outing, with ahired horse and gig. One of 
them was a nobleman and the other a commoner. 
They found themselves at length at Bristol without 
money and without means of communicating witb 
their friends. They sold the horse and gig, and started 
back to college intending to pay the livery-stable keep- 
er from resources awaiting them on their return. But 
they were delayed, and when they reached Oxford 
were arrested and tried for the theft. The nobleman 
was shielded by his rank, but the commoner was con- 
victed and transported to New South Wales. He 
served his term, was discharged, went to work in the 
colony, prospered, married, and rose to respectability, 
if nottoeminence. Forty years later he returned to 
Eogland. A business transaction brought him into 
court one day as a witness. His examination was 
concluded, and he was about to step"down, when sud- 
denly the opposing counsel turned upon him and said 
sharply, ‘‘ Were you ever transported?” The witness 
blanched and quivered but did not lie. ‘‘ Yes,” he 
answered, ‘‘ forty-three years ago, under circumstances 
which I can” ‘*Never mind the circumstances, 
sir. The fact is all I want to know. I have no further 
questions to ask this witness, my lord!” said the law- 
yer, and sat down. The witness sat down too, smitten, 
speechless, ruined. Denied an explanation, he left that 
court-room bearing a stigma which society—Christian, 
commercial, fashionable society—could not forgive. It 
shunned him from that hour as though he had the plague. 
His credit was gone ;* his business was destroyed ; and 
in three months he died of_a broken heart. 

Yes, this is what Christianity—our Cliistianity, the 
Christianity of week-days and society, the Christianity 
of deeds, not words—has to say to the criminal classes. 
Shave as close as you please tothe edge of criminal 
wrong-doing, and nothing shall harm you; steal, but 
don’t be found out; defraud, but put the money back 
before quarter-day; break your trust, and indulge your 
greed, or lust, or illicit ambition, but keep inside of the 
line of detection, and itis all right. But, yield under 
some strong pressure, and so blunder in your theft, 
your intrigue or your defalcation that you can’t cover it 
up, and the world—the Christian world—your brethren 
in the family whose elder brother is the Lord Jesus 
Christ, will have no more of you. I am not unmindful, 
in saying this, that in more than one community there 
is a prisoner’s friend society in which these noble 
Christian men who adorn the Society of Friends have 
always borne a conspicuous and honorable part, nor 
that, here and there, in jails and penitentiaries, ycu 
will find some brave and tender heart trying to lead 
men out of that living he!) into which their sins have 
cast them. But this I affirm, that Christian society 
stands to-day, as a body, with a front of brass turned 
inexorably toward the criminal classes. God forgives, © 
but they will not. The woman that was a sinner he 
once welcomed, but they spurn her. The man who 
had fallen he beckoned back into his own loving 
fellowship, but they repel him. In one word, the 
criminal and the criminal classes stand to-day, as a 
rule, and in the large, to the Christian Brahmin as a 
pariah, not to be touched, not to be owned, not to be 
defiled by, if one can help it, even with so much or 80 
little as his passing shadow. The jail-bird—this is the 
fowl turned verily out of the Christian ark, and for 
whom the deluge never subsides ! 

It is time that such an infamy were ended. Let us 
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say of the criminal who has served his sentence, and who | highest and its jowest officials on the Bench, in jails | service so noble under conditions so discouraging ! i¢ 
ty a is turned loose to find his footing in a hostile world as | and prisons, and anywhere else that law is administered But what can we expect, as a rule, under our present ; 
‘he | best he may, we went the awakening of an intelligent | and crime punished—that all these, your representa- system ? A prison superintendentship is a political | 
is Christian sympathy, and of some practical expression | tives, shall have, for the incorrigible and unrepentant, a} prize, aod he who, by his services to his party, is sup- Fi 
oe of brotherly helpfulness and regard. front of brass and a hand of iron. posed to earn it must use his power of subordinate 
irg 2. And, foremost of all, in behalf of the prisoner in 8. But there is another and very different class of appointment to reward his political associates and ti 
‘ab. his cell. I have alluded to the hardship of one who criminals, and it is for these most of all that our Chris- | inferiors. That first—inevitably, inflexibly first—and j 
ti has served his time for some penal offense, and has | tianity of to-day needs to be concerned. A vice of our then if, afterwards, he can find an intelligent, a bu- | 
ite then to walk the lonely and stony pathway of a dis- | prison system, which cannot be too strongly reprobated | mane, a conscientious deputy or assistant, very well. 
nie charged crimiaal. But the moral dangers of one who, | ur too speedily reformed, is that which herds together | But what shall we say of the prevalence of these char- ia 
ain for the first time especially, finds his way within the | such hardened offenders as I have just referred to with | acteristics asarule? Whata grand sphere here for : ‘| 
ws walls of a prison or penitentiary are immeasurably | those who from their first false step find themselves for | civil service reform! - | 
greater. Our criminals and convicts may be roughly | the first time within prison walls. Said one of these, Ihave done. If I understand its meaning and office 
eg said to be made up of two classes. These are, first, | ‘I can forgive the counsel for the prosecution who so | in the world, it is the duty of Christianity—our Chris- r 
ial those who are in prison for the second, third, fourth, | cruelly exaggerated my crime, and the judge who | tianity—in its relations to the criminal, to insist upon ; 
vill or possibly twentieth time. These are persons who | dismissed me to my doom with such cold indifference ; (a) The classification of prisoners. 4 
ee belong to the criminal class by deliberate election, and | but the State, and the Christian society behind it, which | (+) The decent restriction of the pardoning power. ' 
tet who spend their time, while serving one sentence, in | condemned me during all those dreary years to the (¢) The elevation of the character and qualifications 
~ devising crimes with which they will celebrate their | society of life-long felons and hardened and infamous | of jailors and wardens ; and 
ity discharge from the custody of the State. I would not | offenders, these I cannot forgive!” Nor ought we, (d) The helpful sympathy of Christian society with : 
seem to describe this class too harshly, and I will | even though the sentence lie against ourselves! discharged criminals. 1 
at, rather quote, here, the language of one who himself For here, at this crisis in the life of one who has I should have liked if, in this scamper of discussion, | 
ch served a term of seven years in a penitentiary, and | fallen under sentence of the law, is the turning point | the opportunity had permitted to have spoken also, 
a who has put upon record his impressions and ex- | of his career. I dismiss for the moment the question (4) Of the relations of prison labor to the convict : 
i periences. ‘‘ There are,” says this writer,* ‘thou. | whether the penalties of law should be construed as | and his reformation. 

sands of criminals to-day whose fathers and mothers | merely punitive or as reformatory. But surely it is (5) Of intellectual culture and rudimentary educa- 

ay are as familiar with half the prisons of the land as | worth while, if possible, so to administer them as that | tion, both mental and physical, in prison, and ‘ t 
of they are. Many were born in prison; many more in | they shal! not eventuate almost inevitably in the moral (c) Of the large and difficult theme of religious min- i 
* the alms-house, and nearly all of them nave from their | and spiritual ruin of the offender. As it is now, what istrations to the convict. : Si 
aie very cradle lived in an atmosphere of vice. A clever | are the factsin the case? I give the testimony of aconvict But enough if I have merely torn open this soiled : 
th professional thief whom I met at Portland two years | on this point as of incomparably more value than my | and disreputable page in our social history, that others » 


own. ‘* What,” he writes, ‘‘ does the present convict 


ago told me that he got his first lessons in thieving 
system do for those first offenders who do not yet 


from his mother. His father, he said, was on the 


who are to follow me may read its lessons in clearer 
and more stirring tones. Our duty as charchmen is 


square, ‘an honest working man,’as he called him, in 
a grocery hovse.” The idea of morality entertained by 
this class may be inferred from the fact that what this 
prisoner meant by being ‘‘on the square” was that 
his father, though as habitual a thief as his mother, 
had never been caught. But he and his belonged, of 
deliberate choice, to the criminal classes. And what 
impression this writer formed of this class from seven 
years of close and intimate contact with them he him- 
self tells us. ‘‘ These are,” he says, ‘simply dead to 
all sense of shame. They approach more closely than 
before I could have conceived possible to the idea of 
unpiversal and consummate depravity. They think 
nothing of passing their lives in inflicting misery upon 
their fellow creatures, and they do it not only with- 
out remorse but with a hideous rapture. Their social 
habits are as loathsome inside the prison as in the 
vilest dens without. They have so fixed a propensity 
for all horrible vices thatif the sensuality, the pol- 
troonery, the baseness, the effrontery, the mendacity 
and the barbarity which distinguish the every-day life 
of these professional criminals were depicted in the 
character of a hero in a criminal romance, it would be 
set down as a caricature. I am not exaggerating when 
I solemnly declare that whatsoever things are filthy, 
whatsoever things are unjust, whatsoever things are 
hateful and fiendish, if there be any vice and infamy 
deeper and more horrible than all other vice and in- 
famy, it may be found ingrained in the character of 
the professional criminal. Compared with him, Gul- 
liver’s ‘ Yahoos’ were refined gentlemen!” 

Now, plainly, Christian civilization has a duty to 
such a ciass as this. If there is anything left in it to 
which the nobler motives of the New Testament can 
appeal, it must not be left unaddressed. But mean- 
time a Church which represents the moral force in so- 
ciety has a plain vocation to say to the State, ‘* You 
shall not so handle these pests of soc‘ety, in your 
so-called punitive dealings with them, as to make 
them pest-breeders!” Do your punishments punish ? 
Do your penalties deter? You have banished the 
scourge and the lash ; do you realize that you have 
thus thrown away the one weapon that can deter mul- 
titudes from vice? The question is not one which is 
any longer open to serious discussion. When, a few 
years ago, a respectable person could hardly walk 
through the London parks at night without the peril of 
being garroted, the authorities, after having tried in 
vain to restrict this barbarism by any other means, im- 
posed a few sentences ot whipping. The thing oper- 
ated almost with the suddenness of magic. In thirty 
days the crime had virtually disappeared, and so long 
as that penalty stands over against it it is safe to say 
that it wilh beheard of again. 

Bach an isolated fact has abundant meaning for the 
Christian public. There is a maudlin sentimentalism 
that coddiles the criminal as though he were the inno- 
cent victim of the evil forces of society; and there 
_ are hardened criminals all over the land who trade 


“ 4 Ticket-of-leave-Man.” P. 10, etc, 


belong to the class of habitual criminals ? It sentences 
them to the society of and thrusts them into close com- 
munion with the abandoned villains and professional 
thieves whose characteristics I have already described. 
It virtually dinds them as apprentices for a shorter 
or longer time to learn the trade of law-breaking. 
They are, during the whole term of their imprison- 
ment, under the influence, tuition, and example of 
miscreants who, from the crad!e to the grave, exist 
upon outrage and plunder. They are by these men 
initiated into all sorts of tricks and dodges by which 
they can evade prison discipline and elude the burden 
of work during their imprisonment, and at the end of 
it enroll themselves in the great and yearly increasiog 
army of professional criminals.” 

And worse than this. A lad, a young girl, a young or 
middle-aged man or woman, transgresses the law for 
the firsttime. Behind them and the temptation to which 
they yielded lies often a record of blameless living and 
comparative innocence. What has become of this last 
when they leave the doors of a prison, after having 
served the term of their sentence? Condemned, day 
after day, to the fellowship of the vile and depraved, 
itis amoral miracle if any sense of decency or integrity 
survives. Said a discharged convict, speaking to a 
friend, of this: ‘‘Tnere are times now, in my own 
home, and in the presence of my pure ycung wife, 
when the memory of the hideous oaths, the vile speech, 
the infamous themes and schemes which were forced 
upon me when I was a prisoner, so rings in my ears 
that 1 find myself shuddering at the thought of them, 
and wondering most of all howl ever escaped the 
pollution and ruin, both moral and spiritual, with 
which they threatened me.” Go into tae women’s 
wards in one of our great prisons or jails, and see how 
all ages, classes, degrees, of criminais are herded 
together during the so-called work-hoarse. Look at 
some of the faces, catch if you can some of the speech 
that prevails there, and then take notice of a young 
girl—a domestic convicted for theft, a woman who has 
struck an angry blow in some sudden burst of passion, 
and consider what these, who are there for the 
first time, will de after they emerge, at the end of six 
months or a year, from such society? Larraign the 
neglect of some scrupulous and discriminating system 
of classification in dealing with criminals of both 
sexes, as one of the darkest stains upon our Christian 
civilization. I arraign it as the fruitful source of 
crime and as the moral murder of human souls. Here 
1s our first, our most urgent duty to the criminal. We 
are to see toit that in punishing crime we take at 
least some reasonable precaution against the perma- 
nent degradation and ruin of the criminal. 

4. I have thus spoken of the way in which society 
should deal with the criminal when he returns to 
it, and of the daty of the State while he is still un- 
der the sentence of the law. One word more as to 
the character and responsibilities of those to whose 
custody the criminal is committed. I confess that 
here the outlook seems more disheartening than in 


any other direction. Our jails and prisons are ia 


surcly a very plain one. The message which has been 
intrusted to us is a message of love, of redemption, of 
hope, even to the prisoner. Do you remember, in 
Victor Hugo’s great picture of ‘‘ Les Miserables,” the 
meeting of Jean Valjean and the bishop? Valjean, 
having been sentenced to five years’ imprisonment for 
stealing a loaf of bread, is re-sentenced repeatedly for 
trying to escape, until he has remained in confinement 
nineteen years. At length he is released, and given 
the yellow passport that describes him as a discharged 
convict. The paper that liberates him is the stigma 
that denounces him. Every honest man’s door is 
ciosed against him, until he knocks at the gate of the 
old bishop. There, to his surprise, he finds welcome, 
food, and shelter. But the evil spell of his old life is stil) 
upon him. He cannot sleep for remembrance of the sil- 
ver plate upon the bishop’s table. He rises in the night, 
robs his benefactor and flies. Of ccurse he is retaken 
and brought back. The gendarmes who have captured 
him lead him into the bishop’s presence with the con- 
victing bundle in his hands. The old prelate rises to 
meet the group as they enter, and, before a word can 
be spoken, exclaims, ‘Ah! Valjean, 1 am glad to 
seeyou! But I gave you the candlesticks, too, which 
are also of silver. Why did you not take them away 
with the rest?” He tells the gendarmes that they have 
made a mistake, and may retire; and then, going up to 
the cowering wretch and putting his hand upon his 
shoulder, the bishop says, ‘‘ Jean Valjean, my brother! 
You no longer belong to evil, but to good. I with- 
draw your soul from black thoughts and the spirit of 
perdition,and give it to God. Never forget that you are 
toemploy this silver—your silver now—in becoming an 
honest man!” 

The setting of the picture may be exaggerated and 
French. Bat the spirit of it is righteous and Christian. 
Ours is a gospel, not of implacability, but of pardon. 
Ours is a religion not of damnation, but of hope. Let 
us see toit that we carry its message even to these 
‘* spirits that are in prison” 


CONCERNING FOLK-LORE. 


By Hamitron W. Masie. 


HE Norse folk-lore is hardly less rich than the Norse 
mytholegy ; and it was one of the happy fortunes of 
literature that, while it yet lingered in the remoter val- 
leys of Norway, apart from the quickening currents of 
modern life, so apt a reporter of its rich poetry, quaint 
fancy, and racy dialect as Asbjdrnson' was at hand to 
take it down. An intense lover of nature, fuli of the 
knowledge of the woodsand flields, and with the readi- 
est popular sympathies, he traversed the whole country, 
leaving no spot unvisited which gave promise of a 
new folk story. These legends have, therefore, the 
freshnesa which rarely survives the transfer from oral 
to written speech. They keep, even in translation, the 
charming simplicity of that untrained art which makes 


' Folkand Fairy Tales. By P. Chr. Asbjornson. Translated by 
H. L, Braeketad. (New York: A. C. Armatrong & Co.) 
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up for poverty of abstract ideas by vivid and picturesque 
setting of the personifications under which primitive 
thought hides itself. 

They open a world of wonder to the reader who 
takes them up for the first time and gives himself to 
their spell, but to those who read them in the light of 
the companion legends of other races they will yield 
deeper enjoyment and more substantial knowledge. 
Titian, in that splendid maturity which lasted far on 
towards his hundredth year, and enriched Venice every 
year with some miracie of color, never ceased to dream 
of his youth and to put into the background of his 
pictures the grand mountain lines of Cadore and Am- 
pezzo; modérn men have lost out of consciousness 
the background of their earliest history but the stu- 
dent of literature still discovers its dim outlines, its 
vague shadows, its fading colors, behind every great 
literary work. We are still the children of our fathers, 
though we have forgotten our homestead and lost the 
dialect of our childhood; primitive habits, instincts, 
and ideas still disclose themselves in our commonest 
speech and under our most familiar surroundings. We 
go far to look upon obelisks, Egyptian temples, and 
Assyrian monuments, but we use every day words 
which, as Max Muller has said, are more venerable than 
the most ancient memorial surviving in the modern 
world. Children in the nursery are lisping syllables 
that were once upon the lips of our earliest ancestors, 
and out of which the philologist reconstructs the old- 
est civilization of Central Asia. It was the Assyrian 
who taught us how to keep time, and from the Pheeni- 
cian we learned the earliest alphabet; our very jokes, 
as Wendell Phillips used to say, come from beyond the 
Ganges. 

In nothing is the childhood of the race so vividly 
recalled as in those numberless stories of wonder and 
mystery which have been handed down from genera- 
tion to generation since the dawn of history. The 
architect takes us back to the tent with its central 
pole as the earliest model of construction, the jurist 
finds under our laws a framework as old as Rome, the 
humblest believer in historical Christianity lives under 
ordinances and worships through symbols which were 
hoary with age long before the cathedrals were built; 
but the buried past becomes real and present in no 
form so vividly as in the folk story which we have 
learned almost in the language of a thourand genera- 
tions before us. Science among her many splendid 
services to our modern thought has given us nothing 
more valuable than the deepening sense of historic 
continuity, the growing perception of that vast un- 
folding which has evolved our complex modern life 
out of the few elements of mental and physical life 
with which the race began. The talents which the 
Master gave at the beginning have often been wasted, 
but to what a vast revenue of intelligence, character 
and power they have swelled! 

It was not until science went into the humblest 
homes of peasantry and listened to the stories told by 

flickering hearth-fires, into the nurseries of all nations 
and looked over the shoulders of childhood into those 
horn-books which in spite of the thumbing of untold gen- 
erations keep perennial freshness of youtb, that we recog- 
nized in this well-worn currency of fancy the oldest coin- 
age of thought.Grimm had the instinct of a born discov- 
erer when he set himself to explore the vast region of 
folk-lore,’and although many patient investigators have 
followed there is still unknown wealth for the lucky 
finder. The loftiest thought of primitive men passed 
through mythology into literature, and has been per- 
sonified into imperishable figures, but about these 
central conceptions there sprang up a vast growth of 
fancy, not rich enough to send its flowers into the 
realms of art but vital enough to scatter a beautiful 
blossoming along all the common ways of obscure life. 

The Sleeping Beauty, to awaken whom so many 
artists and poets have passed with Sigurd through the 
circle of fire or with the nameless Prince through 
hedges of thorn, still slumbers on in many languages, 
and the mythologist does not destroy the beautiful 
fancy when he shows us that the legend has a deeper 
meaning that it yielded to us when we first learned it; 
Jack the Giant Killer is a hero as universal as Ulysses, 
and of far wider reputation; and that dreadful eye 
which Perseus captured from the three weird sisters in 
his search for the Gorgon turns up in the forest of Nor- 
way in the possession of the trolls. Hindu, Greek, 
Iranian, Teuton, Slav, Celt, have been repeating from 
age to age the marvelous stories learned before the first 
migration of races had taken place, before the lan- 
guages we speak andthe literatures we read had any 
existence. 

But more impressive than the antiquity of these 
stories is their poetic value and significance. They 
not only take us back tothe earliest times, but they 
disclose to us the thoughts of the earliest men about 
themselves and the world in which they lived. They 
record the first impressions upon the untrained imagi- 
nation; and as we follow their gradual development 


into wider and yet wider conceptions we begin to under- 
stand that the vast and complex result which we call 
literature was not achieved by the fine skill of culture, 
but is arich growth of seeds that weresown when 
men looked up for the first time into far heavens and 
out for the first time on the wide earth. 


THE RICHMOND CHURCH CONGRESS. 


| FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT. } 


The Church Congress is symptomatic from year to 
year of what is foremost in the Episcopal Church. It 
enables you to feel its pulse; and the Richmond Con- 
gress, if it has not diseussed so many of the subjects 
uppermost in men’s thoughts as have heretofore been 
ventilated upon its platform, has not been without a 
very decided pronouncement upon the work of the 
Christian laity, the priestly and prophetic functions 
of the ministry, the work of the church with the 
colored race, the powers of standing committees, the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, and the work which 
Christianity has to do for the criminal. These topics, 
as they are enumerated, do not present very salient 
features, and much depends upon the persons who 
treat them and the leading of thought at the moment 
of discussion ; and yet the work among the colored 
people is an attempt to solve the religious issues of the 
most important social problem which has yet been 
presented to this nation; the powers of standing com- 
mittees, whether they are simply official or largely dis- 
cretionary, include the question of the holding of 
the Episcopal Church to its fundamental standards 
of Christian doctrine; the discussion of the priestly 
and prophetic functions of the Christian ministry 
involves the question which is agitating all Prot- 
estant Christendom, and touches the heart of 
religious worship—the question whether the minister 
is anything more than a modern essayist for half an 
hour on Sunday morning; the change in the view of 
the inspiration of the Scriptures does not affect the 
Episcopal Church as it affects some other religious 
bodies, because only the fact of the authority of the 
Scriptures is insisted upon, but the sabject cannot 
be ignored even by conservative religionists ; 
and the relation of Christianity to the crim- 
inal is a topic on which social science is asking help 
from the children of God to temper the severities of 
punishment, and bring sinful men back to the pure 
instincts of manhood. ‘This is really a large range of 
discussion, and it was within this sphere that the 
Richmond C.vngress did its work and made its im- 
presssion. It is impossible within the compass of this 
article to do more than present its drift, and this I 
will now attempt to do. 

The Rev. Arthur Brooks said the most significant 
word as to the position of the laity. In his view 
the Episcopal Church was pre-eminently the lay- 
men’s church, because it had something definite for 
them to dc, and its true usefulness could only be 
reached when they had more to do with its real life. 
The idea prevailed that the laity could discharge every 
function but those which pertain to the purely official 
work of the minister, the preaching office not being 
excluded. The discussion of the priestly and prophetic 
functions of the Christian ministry was pretty evenly 
matched, side for side, between the sacercotalists and 
the preachers. The Rev. Dr. Huntington stated the 
question very clearly, without taking either advanced 
or negative ground. The priestly office, to him, was 
as necessary as religion itself, and yet nothing could 
exceed the importance of the work of the preacher in 
presenting divine truth to the souls of men through 
the agency of the living voice. Men do not 
want the dry chips of logic, said Dr. Huntington, but 
argument set on fire. They want the preacher to tell 
not only what he believes, but why he believes it; they 
also want good worship as truly as they demand good 
sermons, and the present desire for a liturgical wor- 
ship showed that the Episcopal Church, as the inher- 
itor of the best devotion of the English race in its 
Prayer Book, had a great responsibility for the right 
interpretation of the relation of Christian ceremonial 
to Christian teaching. This was excellent, but Dr. 
Huntington in condemning Pusey and Newman for 
diminishing the importance of sermons made the 
curious slip of condemning the leaders of the High 
Chureh school for a tendency which they conspicu- 
ously resisted by their own practice. No greater 
academical discourses than Pusey’s and Newman’s have 
ever been preached in the University of Oxford, and the 
best Engtish preachers of to-day, as Canon Liddon 
and Mr. Scott Holland, have simply followed in the 
footsteps of these her great Oxford teachers. The Rev. 
Dr. Greer, of Providence, brought forward another 
point under the same topic: the work of the preacher 
in taking the secularism out of men’s lives by lifting 
them up into a spiritual atmosphere through the strong 


and personal presentation of truth. There were two 


distinct issues presented in this discussion, the Low 
Churchmen, like Bishop Peterkin, having rather the 
best presentation of the argument as against the 
priestly functions; but the Rev. Dr. John Henry 
Hopkins said the word which brought all Churchmen 
together, when he closed the delate with the remark 
that there was a deep and wonderful central unity be- 
neath all the divergencies of opinion that had been 
manifested. | 

The most vital point in the Richmond Congress was 
the discussion of the Church side of the Negro problem. 
It came out that the Church had contributed voluntary 
funds gathered from parishes to the amount of just $8, - 
742 within a year for the religious regeneration of the 
colored race, and that in discussing the question as to 
the carrying on of the work with or without a colored 
bishop, the work itself had largely slipped away from 
those who have some right to be considered as the spe- 
cial guardians of the Negro. The Southern clergy 
spoke rather bitterly on this point, and yet they were 
equally clear that the evangelical denominations were 
not making the Negro a better man through the existing 
religious influence. He would rob a henroost just as 
readily after conversion as before, and still adhered to 
his old paganism. This was a bitter fact, and Dr. 
Tucker, of Mississippi, came very near being ex- 
tinguished for stating it, but every Southern man I 
talked with indorsed Dr. Tucker’s remarks and said that 
he had not told the whole truth. It was the opinion of 
the men whose heads were level, like Bishop Howe, of 
South Carolina, and Dr. Hanckel, of Virginia, how- 
ever, that the Church is slowly reaching the solution 
of the religious side of the Negro problem by training 
a native ministry to build up a race-church for the 
colored people, and nineteen candidates for the minis- 
try were named in Virginia alone as the contribution 
of a single diocese to thisend. This was also Bishop 
Howe’s plan for reaching a solution, and al] who spoke 
as Southern men showed the greatest desire to work 
wisely and’make haste slowly in solving this great 
problem. I could not resist the conviction after hear- 
ing every word of this debate, in which the parties 
who spoke reminded one of the beasts in St. Peter's 
vision on the seore of pertinent and non-pertinent (not 
impertinent) speaking, that the Southern bishops and 
clergy had not only a clear and competent under- 
standing of the problem given to them to solve, but 
that, as they saw their way to do a real work for the 
colored men, they would jump to the opportunity to 
bring them under the influence of a form of religion 
which, when its cast-iron liturgy and cautious ecclesi- 
asticism gre duly modified, would fit into their neces- 
sities and lift them up to a plane where conscience 
will take the place of excitement in their religious life. 

This was an approach to the serious and thorough 
discussion of a great subject, and hardly less was the 
rather one-sided debate on the powers of Standing 
Committees, People have wondered how the Episcopal 
Church could put on the brakes to keep out free 
thought, and Dr. Edward Everett Hale joined a chorus 
of Unitarian preachers the other day who felicitated 
themselves in saying that our Church in England and 
America has one creed for the clergy and another for 
the laity; butif Dr. Hale had been at Richmond he 
would have had his clever illusion dispelled, so far as 
the American Church is concerned. The Standing 
Committee, as Judge Sheffey well said, is the vigilant 
body-guard of the Church in saying who shal! be re- 
commended to the bishop as candidates for orders, 
and, whatever changes in opinion may come to men 
after they enter the Episcopal ministry, they must 
be orthodox at the start. The suggestion of the 
topic came from the famous Maryland case, but 
the debate was almost entirely to the end that 
the Standing Committee was the best protection 
the Church could have against a ministry that 
in other quarters is now playing the game of hide-aad- 
seek with the fundamental principles of belief. No- 
body, in any school of our religious thought, was in 
favor of a comprehensiveness that included any of the 
forms of positive unbelief; and in the evening of the 
same day, when the inspiration of the Scriptures was 
the topic, the same reverent handling of a great subject 
was manifest. 

The last topic, the requirements for Confirmation, 
was intended for devotional ragher than for iatellectual 
treatment, and calls for no remarks; but the discus- 
sion of the relations of Christianity to the criminal, 
in which only experts took part, Dr. Henry C. Potter, 
Mr. Charles H. Kitchel, Dr. R. Heber Newton, and 
Mr. Lewis A. Delafield being the chief speakers, was 
an admirable example of what the Church of Christ can 
do in handling the practical work w*iah, best, exhibits 
Christianiiy in its contact with social life. Dr. Pottér™ 
gave a conspectus of the whole sulsject; Mr. Kitchel 
presented a view of the defects of the prison system, 
and indicated how an ounce of prevention could be 
made equal to a pound of cure; Dr. Newton set forth 
the new system, by which the convict is gradually edu- 
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cated to the point whence he can safely be restored to 
society ; Mr. Delafield arraigned society, and Christian 
society at that, for its influence in extending crime ; 
and Bishop Gallaher did not hesitate to say that re- 
form ought to begin with the criminal lawyers, who 
were often greater scamps than the men whose con- 
viction they secured. 

Such was the rea! outcome of the Congress. It was 
a safe, judicious, honest gathering, and did its work 
remarkably well. There were no very brilliant scenes, 
no passages ag between Brutus and Cassius, but there 
was real eloquence, a great deal of plain speaking, and 
an entire absence of manuscript from the hands of 
those who had been invited to make regular specches. 
It was a broader Congress than had been held pre- 
viously, and I think it may be claimed to have set forth 
better than any previous session the new phase which 
the thoughtful life of men is taking in the Episcopal 
Church’; and this phase is the real grappling with the 
things that most need doing in our common American 
life. There was no shrinking from this, and it is in 
work of this sort that the Congress finds an ade- 
quate reason for its existence. It is doing some- 
thing for the Episcopal Church, but much more for the 
country at large. It has encouraged the honest state- 
‘ment of Christian beliefs and convictions. It has helped 
to take the sectarian element out of the Episcopal! 
Church. It has led men to look at social and religious 
questions in their relations to our people as a whole. 
It has developed more and more the necessity of cor- 
porate intelligence in the direction of religious and 
social forces. It has brought men together upon that 
basis of unity which furnishes the best ground of 
hope for our divided Christianity. It has developed 
the idea that there is something more important for 
American Christians than the furtherance of sectarian 
life. The members of the Church Congress have got- 
ten bravely over the idea that the first thing to be done 
is to increase the numerical size of the Episcopal Com- 
munion. They seem to realize more and more every 
year that it is of greater importance to do their part in 
directing the fluent religious forces of a great country, 
than to think only of themselves, and in teaching this 
lesson to their fellow-Christians they have emphasized 
a point in American Christianity that had hitherto been 
neglected. 

Oct. 31, 1882. 


TEMPERANCE AT LOUISVILLE. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. } 


HE Woman’s Christian Temperance Union held 
its Ninth Anniversary Meeting in the First 
Christian Church, Louisvilie, Ky., October 25-28. 
About 150 officers, members, and delegates were pres- 
ent, and froin first to last the church was comfortably 
filled with a quiet, attentive audience, while in the 
evening the crowcs that were denied admission greatly 
exceeded those who found scats inside. The pro. 
gramme, which was very full, and provided for three 
sessions a day, was very fairly carried out, the super- 
jintendents being allowed only ten minutes in which to 
present their various lines of work, which, to their honor 
be it said, they rarely exceeded. The days were chieily 
devoted to business, but there were mass meetings 
held every night; indeed after the firat evening the best 
speakers filled several churches at a time with crowded 
audiences. The first of these evening gatherings was 
held in Masonic,Temple, whose capacity was far from 
sufficient for the crowd which sought admission. The 
speakers were the Rev. Mr. Morris, who welcomed the 
convention in the name of the churches and Christians 
of Louisville, Col. Geo. W. Bain on behalf of the loca) 
Unions, and Mrs. 8. W. Chapin, of South Carolina, on 
behalf of the Southern women. To these response was 
made by Miss F. E. Willard in her usual happy fashion, 
and short speeches followed from Mrs. Mary T. Lathrop 
of Michigan, and Mrs. J. Ellen Foster of lowa. The 
speeches were received with enthusiasm, the crowning 
point being an original poem of welcome written for 
the occasion, and sent from his sick bed, by Paul H. 
Hayne. 

Among the topics discussed during these busy days 
were the dissemination of temperance literature ; 
temperance instruction in Sunday and _ secular 
schools ; the hygienic and scientific aspects of the 
liquor curse; evangelization of the drinking classes ; 
constitututional prohibition; the formation of a 
third political party with a temperance basis, and 
woman’s ballot as essential to temperance victory. A 
most interesting devotional meeting was held every 
day, between the hours of eleven and twelve, which 
seemed to give a tone to all the preceedings, and not a 
tinge of bitterness or recrimination entered into the 
most earnest discussion, where great differences of opin- 
ion were to be expected in a body representing such a 
variety of views, prejudices and educational inter- 
ests. The election of officers, held on the last day but 
One, resulted in the unanimous re-election of the whole 


board, but there were some changes in the depart. | 
ment of superintendents. | 

Nearly all the ministers of the city visited and were | 
introduced to the convention during its session, ani! on 
Sunday a multitude of city pulpits were thrown open 
to our best speakers. Miss Frances E. Willard, Mrs. 
J. Ellen Foster, Mrs. Mary T. Lathrop, Miss Wads- 
worth, and a host of others, filled them to the great sat- 
isfaction of the Louisville’ people, who, indeed, in 
their whole condnct toward this ‘‘ new thing,” a wo- 
man’s convention, gave a fine specimen of wold-fash- 
ioned Southcrn courtesy. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Americin 

Missionary Association was held October 24, 25, 
and 26 at Cleveland, Onio, in the Plymouth Congrega- 
tional church. The attendance was unusually large, 
as might be expected on the Western Reserve, where 
many a man boasts of his connection in former days 
with the underground railroad. The great audience 
was specially marked by the presence of gray-haired 
men whose eager attitude indicated their interest in 
the welfare of the colored race. 

It would probably have been better if the devotional 
meetings had been placed, as were those of the Ameri- 
can Board, after the transaction of business. Coming, 
as they did, the first thing in the morning, they were 
thinly attended, and could not exert the influence on 
the subsequent meetings which they otherwise might 
have done. The sermon by Dr. C. L. Goodell of St. 
Louis, from Matt. xxviii, 18, on the power given by 
Christ, was excellent, but failed to strike a key-note to 
which everything else throughout the meetings should 
be pitched. The Communion service following the 
sermon was, in consequence of the extreme lateness 
of the hour, much disturbed by people rising and 
passing out during the distribution of the elements. 
And yet the meetings, if not characterized especially 
by fervor, were marked by unflagging “interest and 
consecration. 

Two very important matters of business came before 
the Association, one pertaining to constitutional 
changes, the other to our exchange of work with the 
American Board. The present constitution allows any 
contributor who is a church member, and not a share- 
holder, to vote as a member of the Association in de- 
termining its policy. It is claimed that this places the 
property of the Asscciation, now not less than half a 
million, with its annual income of $300 000, in the 
control of irresponsible hands, and that in case avy 
exciting question should come up the Association could 
be captured by a local irruption of men instantly 
qualifying by the payment of a trivial sum. The 
necessity of some change is manifest; the only qnues- 
tion is as to its character. A committee appointed 
last year proposed a new constitution invelviog two 
radical chanzes, one being the l.mitation of the suf- 
frage to life-members, who qualify by sixty days’ notifi- 
cation of their wish to be members, and to delegates 
from churches and State Associations; the other the 
appointment of a Board of Directors to elect all officers 
and control the Association. The Association was un- 
willing to go as far as this report suggested, and re- 
committed the matter to a new committee, t» come up 
next year. 

The Association has a mission of long standing 
among the Mendis of West Africa, for the support of 
which it has a fund of $107,000. It has also received, 
mainly from English givers, $50,000 for the establish- 
ment of a mission ou the Upper Nile. For some time, 
however, the fecling has been growing among its con- 
stituents that it should withdraw from the foreign 
work and confine itself to the colored people, Indians, 
aud Chinese of this country. A recent proposition 
from the Executive Committee of the Association, for 
the American Board to take its African missions and 
the Association the Board’s missions among the Indi- 
ans, was favorably received at the meeting of the 
Board in Portland, and the Association, for its part, 
now cordially approved the transfer and referred the 
matter to its Executive Committee with power. It 
appears that there is some difficulty in arranging the 
details of this exchange. The Board, in addition to 
its Bihé mission, is starting two others in Africa, and 
is disinclined to assume the care of more. The United 
Brethren have a mission adjacent to the Mendi mis- 
sion, and their secretary has already proposed a trans- 
fer of the mission to them. The Association would 
probably not object to this, but restrict the Executive 
Committee to action that shall not involve the aban- 
donment of work among the Mendis. 

A feature of the meetings of the Association is the 
reference of different departments of its work to com- 


mittees for report. Six reports were made: on educa- 


tional work by Professor G. F. Wright of Oberlin, on 
church work by the Rev. Dr. Arthur Little, of Chica- 
go, on Indian missions by the Rev. Dr. A. H. Ross, 
of Michigan, on Chinese missions by the Rev. James 
Brand of Oberlin, on African missions, by the Rev. 
Dr. M. M. Dans, of Minnesota, on Finance by the 
Ilon. J. J. H. Gregory, of Massachusetts. The Asso- 
ciation has eight chartered collegiate institutions, such 
as the Fisk and Atlanta Universities, eleven high and 
normal schools, and thirty-eight common schools. In 
these schools it employs 241 teachers, and has 9,608 
students. Strieby Hall at Toogaloo, and the Trinity 
School-building at Athens, Ga., have been completed 
and cecupied. Livingstone Missionary Hall, at Nash- 
ville, was to be dedicated on Oct. 30, and Stone Hall, 
at Atlanta, will be ready by Jan. 1. Edward Smith 
College, at Little Rock, Ark., has secured a building 
site, and a portion of the buildiog fund. Tillotson 
lostitute, at Austin, Texas, has met with great success, 
snd now through its enthusiastic presideni, the Rev. 
W. E. Brooks, is asking for $42,000 to build a new 
much-needed dormitory. Within the year, Professsor 
Albert Salisbury has been secured as Superintendent 
of Schools. Ina brief address before the Association 
he made a pleasing impression. 

The church work is under the general charge of Dr. 
J. E. Roy, Field-Superintendent. Six new churches 
have been organized in the year, making eighty-three 
Congregational churches in the South, under the care 
of the Association. It was strongly urged that the 
time had now come for the more rapid organization of 
churches, a8 young men are graduating from its insti- 
tutions every way fitted to become efficient pastors of 
such new enterprises. 

The Indian work has been for years in an unsatis- 
factory condition. Only two or three thousand dollars 
have been expended for the Indians, and the Associa- 
tion has come to feel that in this direction it must 
cither do more or less. If, as is probable, it now takes 
charge of the Dacotah mission of the American Board, 
an increased expenditure from $20,000 to $35,000 will 
be necessary. General Armstrong read an fastructive 
paper on the Indian Problem,” in which he advocated 
the Carlisle and Hampton method of educating the 
Indians; pronounced the nomination of Indian agents 
by religious bodies a failure, and declared that the 
army ought to have charge of the red man. Dr. Ross 
ably urged the importance of work among the Indians 
themselves rather than in institutions far from their 
homes. 

In Chinese work in San Francisco the Rev. Mr. 
Pond, Superintendent, has orvanized fifteen schools 
with thirty-one teachers, and 2,257 scholars. He re- 
ports 431 hopeful conversions since the beginning of 
the work. 

The Mendi Mission in Africa has three churches, 
nine Outstations, and four schools. Of its fourteen 
colored missionaries all have returned to this country 
hut two, and Dr. H. M. Ladd, Superintendent of Afri- 
can Missions, has at yet been unable to find suitable 
men to take their places. During the meetings Dr. 
Ladd, sided by a large map of the Nile valley, gave a 
graphic description of his journey, by railway, steam- . 
boat, and camel, 2.500 miles into the heart of Africa. 
Ile recommended, if the Arthington mission be estab- 
lished, a central station at Kartoum with outstations, 
to be reached by steamer at Waw, Malacan and 
Tewfikijeh. 

The management of the finances was warmly com- 
mended. The receipts for the year were nearly #300, - 
000, or an increase of twenty-two per cent., in addition 
to which special gifts bring up the total to $319,584. 
The Committee urge that the needs of the work re- 
quire an advance on this for the ensuing year of not 
less than $75,000. It is noticeable that for the last 
six years the Association has annually closed its ac- 
counts without a debt. 

Some very able papers were presented. It is one of 
the attractions of the annual meeting, that many topics 
cf national importance are discussed in a broad, states- 
manlike, non-partisan and Christian way. For years 
these meetings have secured papers evincing most 
careful thought and worthy of preservation and study. 
The Rev..F. L. Kenyon, of lowa, discussed ‘“‘ The Rela- 
tiow of the Association to Civilization,” and showed 
‘how the pure ideas in modern civilization, the brother- 
hood of man, the equality of man, the true place of 
woman, the sacredness cf child life, were all advocated 
in the Association’s work. Dr. W. H. Ward, editor of 
the ‘‘ Independent,” had an original and ingenious 
paper on *‘Caste in Education” in which he drew a 
careful distinction between caste and social equality ; 
condemned the one and said the other was impossible. 
He cid not tell us, however, how to ignore race dis- 
tinctions and maintain social equality on the basis of 
merit rather than of color, so long as miscegenation is 
uuiversally denounced, and is sure to result in social 
ostracism. There can be no social equality without 
reference to race where the union of families is not ad- 
mitted as a possible result. Dr. F.A. Noble, of Chica. 
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go, on “* God’s way of Vindicating Brotherhood,” in an 
admirable historical reswmé showed how ancient and 
modern governments like Rome, England, and the 
United States have been forced by the most bitter ex- 
periences to repent of injustice done to inferior classes. 
Dr. J. E. Roy, of Atlanta. had a paper of great interest 
on ** The New South.” No man can speak with more 
authority than he, for he is constantly traveling over 
the whole South, and is in contact with all classes of 
men. He declared that the New South was glad that 
the war ended in the preservation of the Union and 
the abolition of slavery ; thal there was a great increase 
of small farmers in the new South and general pros- 
perity was prevailing ; that the public school system 
was being everywhere established; that the temper- 
ance reform was prevailing ; that a greatly improved 
feeling toward the North was everywhere manifested, 
and that the Association was universally respected. 

In addition to these carefully cons idered and almost 
scientific papers, there were, at four popular meetings, 
addresses of equal merit. A Woman’s missionary 
meeting was held on Thursday morning at which, in 
the presence of five hundred ladies, addresses were 
made by Mrs. G. W. Andrews, of Talladega, Ala , on 
*“‘(jur Sister in Black,” Miss Annie Cahill of Fisk 
University on ‘The Position of Colored Women in the 
South,” Miss Ella Hamilton of the La Moyne Institute, 
Memphis, on ‘‘The Industrial Work of Colored 
Women,” and by Mrs. A S. Steele of Chattanooga on 
“Women’s Work in Aiding the Association.” On 
Wednesday evening probably not less than 1,200 peop'e 
were present to listen to general addresses from three 
representative men: Dr. A. G. Haygood of Georgia, 
the newly elected secretary of the John F. Slater Fund 
gave a wise, genial, brotherly and yet thoroughly 
Southern speech ; affirming the need of Negro educa- 
tion, the importance of religion in settling Southern 
questions, and the great change of Southern sentiment 
in the last fifteen years. Gen. C. B. Fisk of New York 
_ followed in one of his inimitable speeches of mingled 
wit and eloquence. Rev. Dr. A. J. F. Behrends of 
Providence closed the meeting in a polished and schol- 
arly address. On Thursday afternoon a large com- 
pany assembled to hear ‘‘A Grand Missionary Re- 
view,” in which representatives of different societies 
at work among the freedmen were to give an account 
of what they are doing. Rev. Dr. J. M. Gregory of 
Washington spoke for the Baptists, but having recently 
been appointed as secretary could give but few facts. 
Rev. Dr. R. L. Rust represented the Methodists and 
Elkanah Beard the Quakers. It has been the policy of 
the Quakers to withdraw from the South by handing 
over their work to Southern people. In consequence 
they are now doing but little for the freedmen. Dr. 
M. E. Strieby spoke briefly for the Congregationalists. 

The fitting culmination of the meetings was an 
immense gathering of overthree thousand people in 
the Tabernacle on Thursday evening to listen to Ex- 
Pres. Hayes, Hon A. D. White, President of Cornell 
University, and Hon. J. L. McCurry of Virginia, 
Secretary of the Peabody Fuad, on ‘“‘ The National 
Problem of Southern Education.” President Hayes 
spoke, as he always does, with remarkable clearness 
and force, saying nothing startling or sensational but 
building up an argument step by step with most 
convincing logic. He argued the absolute necessity, 
for the life of the nation, of education by national aid 
on the basis of illiteracy. President, White, with a 
richness of thought that held his audience in spite 
of the weakness of his voice, insisted on edlucation as 
a@ necessity to a republic, and on civil service reform 
asa necessity to a eonsideration of the subject in Con- 
gress. Dr. Curry, a man of stocky build, with the 
nervous, intense ways of a Frenchman, his voice break- 
ing more than once in his excitement, dwelt on the 
extreme poverty of the South as making it absolutely 
impossible for it todo as it wished by the illiterate. 
With great emphasis he quoted the saying of Northern 
general, Warishell.” was a Confederate soldier,” 
said he, stiffening up and clapping himself com- 
placently, ‘‘ but I do not believe there is amanin the 
Western Reserve who was a constituent of Joshua 
R. Giddings who rejoices more in the abolition of 
slavery than Ido.” At this the house rang and rang 
again with applause. Then he went on: * There 
never was a more unfortunate day for the country than 
when that Dutch ship, with a cargo of slaves, entered 
the James, or that disastrous traffic the slave 
trade was inaugurated by Old England, and con- 
tinued by New England.” Then the applause was 
very faint. ‘I notice,” said he, ‘“‘that you don’t 
applaud as you did before.” This sly turn pleased 
the sudience, and the clapping and stamping 
that followed was quite enough to satisfy him. With 
this gathering ended one of the largest and best meet- 
ings ever held by the Association. With its traditional 
policy reaffirmed, its work becoming more and more 
specific, ite contributions annually increasing, it en- 
ters on its new year of activity with the brightest 


hopes. 


The Home. 


THE POEM. 
By A. Kats Jonzs. 


‘TT ‘WAS a poem I found 
In the garden's green round, 
And ‘twas made of the sweet summer weather ; 
Of a little brown bird 
Where the apple-blooms stirred; 
Of blossoms and blue sky together. 


*Twas & poem untold 
In an apple tree old, 
And the breath of lost Eden was in it, 
And the sweetness of life 
When, afar from its strife, 
In the Eden of youth we begin it. 


But the poem—Ab, me!— 
In the old apple tree, 
Now never a poet could make It; 
If he sung but a word 
All the spell would be stirred, 
Ah! ever a poet would break it. 


A POET'S HELP. 


By M. R. T. 


E all believe that the poet’s mission is to touch 

souls and raise them to a higher plane of 

thought and action, but it is pleasant to see this truth 

illustrated by an individual experience, even of the 
humblest kind. 

In speaking of J.ongfellow the other day, a friend 
of mine gave this little testimony. ‘‘I owe him so 
much,” she said, ‘‘ not only for the enjoyment I have 
had in reading his poems, but for the powerful and 
direct influence he has had on my character. I was a 
very heedless girl, never doing anything thoroughly at 
home or in school, but sliding over every task in the 
most careless, slip-shod way, and was a constant 
trial to my orderly mother and indeed to every- 
body I came in contact with. My room, draw- 
ers, closets and dresses were a sight to behold, 
and only as my poor mother wore herself out 
in picking up and righting my belongings, was I ever 
presentable, or my room habitable. She was an invalid 
then, and it gives me a heart-ache now to think how 
my untidy ways tired and grieved her. I do not re- 
member that it disturbed my peace of mind, for though 
I knew I ought to be different, and had an abundance 
of lectures from the aunties whom I shocked, and mjd 
reproofs from my dear, gentle mother, who was only 
too lenient with me, they all slipped off from my giddy 
mind without making much impression, though I did 
make hosts of resolutions to turn over a new leaf some. 
time and be a most exemplary young damsel. I was 
fond of approbation, and as I grewinte my teens I 
tried hard to keep the outside of things a little more 
orderly; but alas for the covering up and hiding 
things out of sight that grew out of this desire to seem 
better than I was ! 

‘‘One day Longfellow’s poem, ‘The Builders,’ met 
my eye in the corner of a newspaper and I cut it out 
and committed it to memory. I cannot tell why, but 
it touched my conscience and heart as nothing else 
had. It spoke right to me, especially these two lines : 

** Think not because no man sees, 
Sach things shal! remain anseen ;’ 
and his reference te ancient art interested me greatly, 
because—can you believe it?—I was just then flatter- 
ing myself that I had classic tastes! But what ab- 
surdity is not a conceited school-girl capable of ? But 
the whole passage, now familiar to every reader, 
touched me, as I have said: 
“ * In the elder days of art, 
Builders wrought with nicest care 
Each minate and hidden part, 
For the gods see everywhere, 
Let as do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 
Make the house where gods may dwell! 
Beaatifal, entire, amd clean.’ 

“The effect upon me was nearly marvelous; the 
words seemed never to go out of my mind but to be a 
perpetual warning and restraint. If I sewed up a seam 
badly, if I squeezed my torn and soiled things out of 
sight into the back of my drawers, or tumbled things 
in a heap in my closet, or tucked a half-eaten apple or 
cookey into my pocketse—for I was capable of the most 
dreadful things—these words would ring out loud and 
clear : 

“* Think not because no man sees, 
Such things shall remain unseen.’ 
And so in all the details of my daily life. These seem 
like ridiculously smal! things for the words of a great 
poet to apply to; and yet—and yet,” she said, her 
eyes filling with tears, ‘I have sometimes thought 


Longfellow would have been glad to know he helped 
just such obscure, poor little lives as mine. 

“I can really date from this incident a great change in 
my life—a genuine reformation ; from these small be- 
ginnings the desire to be orderly grew more and more 
pervading, and extended from external to mental and 
moral habits. I became ashamed of mental untidiness 
and moral deception, and when tempted to low 
thoughts and desires, which I should be ashamed to 
have known, I said to myself, No, no; 

*** Make the house where gods may dwell 
Beautiful, entire, and clean.” 

** And as time went on and I consecrated myself to 
the service of the noblest of Masters, I varied the 
phrase a little and said, ‘‘ Where God may dwell,” for 
I had received into my soul the great truth which 
Christ revealed to all his followers when he said, ‘If 
a man love me he will keep my word, and my Father 
will love him and we will come unto him and make 
our abode with him. 

‘* But through all these years my heart has turned to 
Longfellow as the earthly friend who gave me my 
first impulse in the right direction, and I doubt not 
thousands of others fee] the same indebtedness to him.” 


CURTAINS. 


By Rosinson Soovi. 

8 the shortening days warn us that summer is 
over and delightful winter is at hand, those 
prosperous, fortunate ones among us who have pleas- 
ant homes begin to think of putting our cosy rooms 
into trim to meet the cold weather. Awnings are 
taken down and mattings are taken up; the Japanese 
fans that are fast replacing our old friend the palm- 
leaf are carefully laid away. With them go all the 
airy devices that helped to make the heat tolerable, 
and soften the glare of the July sun, and are suc- 
ceeded by clever contrivances for keeping out search- 
ing winds and drifting snow. Instead of cool, pale, 
greens, faint blues, and delicate grays, and scarlet, and 
clear yellow, brilliant bite of color to catch, and make 

the most of, every ray of wintry sunshine. 

As everyone knows who has had the smallest ex- 
perience in that charming yet perplexing business 
of furnishing a house, one of the most important 
points in the adornment of a room is the curtains. 
The carpet requires deep consideration, and an 
ugly one ‘is trying tothe soul of any woman gifted 
with a sense of the fitness of things, but it can be 
partially concealed by a large rug, or its most objec- 
tionable features modified by the judicious use of smal! 
ones. The curtains, on the contrary, stand out in bold 
relief. There is no concealing or modifying or toning 
them down ; a mistake there is irrevocable; and so the 
prudent woman thinks not once nor twice, but many 
times, before she proceeds to purchase them, and 
studies well their future surroundings before she takes 
the final step. 

It is at this moment, while she is still pondering, 
and before she has quite committed herself to damask, 
or rep, or whatever thick and heavy material most 
charms her fancy, that I want to appeal toher. Win- 
dows are made primarily to let in light. Aircan gain 
admittance in otber ways. but light that is prevented 
from entering by the window is practically totally ex- 
cluded from the room. In this northern climate, where 
the winter sun rises late and retires early, we should 
give him a warm welcome while he is above the horizon, 
and ¢ ffer the least possible obstruction to his entrance 
into our houses. > 

A long-suffering husband once remarked to his 
wife, who had just had their drawing-room arranged 
in gorgeous crimson satin draperies, elaborately 
lined and trimmed: ‘‘ My dear, what is the use of hav- 
ing windows, and then covering them up with blank- 
ets ?” 

It is almost impossible to drape heavy curtains grace- 
fully without hiding the entire window, except a nar- 
row strip inthe middle of the lower sash, if double 
curtains are used, or at least two thirds of it if a sin- 
gle one, while the sunshine that ought to be warming 
and brightening the whole apartment struggles al most in 
vain for admission, and, when it gets in, must be con- 
tent to enliven a small! patch of the carpet. Yet taste- 
ful, well-chosen curtains add so much tothe appearance 
of a room, and are so beautiful in themselves, with 
their soft outlines and graceful curves, that it seems 
barbarous to hint that they might be dispensed with 
entirely. 

In this dilemma I would suggest that the long-pre- 
vailing fashion of using only thick fabrics for winter 
curtains should be disregarded, and thin ones substi- 
tuted for the stifling folds which nothing but the habit 
of a life-time would induce us to tolerate. | 

Handsome lace curtains with their tracery of fairy- 
like frost-work, or their rich masses of hand-wrought 
leaves, are too eostly for most persons of moderate 
means, but nothing is prettier for those who can afford 
them. Though flimsy imitations may detract from 
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their merit in the opinion of those who are not judges 
of needlework, no educated eye can be deceived for a 
moment as to their real value. 

So many materials once never seen outside of the 
kitchen have been utilized and turned to good account 
by the passion for decorative art, that the most modest 
purse can compass something at once artistic and inex- 
pensive. 

Very pretty curtains are made of cheese-cloth 
trimmed with Russian lace. Each width is cut in two 
lengthwise, the edges roiled and joined again, with a 
band of insertion sewed overhand between them, and 
the whole bordered with lace. The material is a yard 
wide, and costs but six cents a yard, so the most 
carping critic cannot object to it on the score of ex- 
pense. If two curtains are used for the same window 
one breadth is enough for each, with a band of inser- 
tion, and let it hang in straight folds over the win- 
dow. 

Fine osnaburgh, such as is used for kitchen roller 
towels, is very effective with a border worked in out- 
line stitch in black or crimson; either quaint designs 
and grotesque figures, or a more regular pattern, like 
the Grecian border. 

N« cornices are required for these curtains. A broad 
facing should be run on the curtain on the inside, 
about an inch and a half from the top, and a stick 
passed through it. This is supported on iron hooks 
driven into the wall, fitting into slits or notches cut 
in the stick. 

“*Glorify the room,” said dear, witty, Sidney Smith ; 
and let us do our share towards it by banishing the 
impervious draperies that shut out the light of heaven, 
and substituting for them something more transparent 
and therefore more fitting and more beautiful. 


NUMBER THREE OR NUMBER SIX. 
By Osoar Fay ADAMS. 


F the two, Cynthia Small thoughtshe had a pref- 
erence for Number Six, but she never could be 
quite sure. And neither Number Three nor Number 
Six was sure aboutiteither. Cynthia Small’s home 
was on that part of Cape Cod which narrows rapidly 
before epreading out into the sandy desert east of 
Provincetown, and is dimpled with round, bow!l-like 
valleys, at the bottom of which the true Cape Cod maa 
loves to bauve his home. It was in one of these hollows, 
in a rambling, disjointed-appearing house, unpainted, 
but with the shinglesof its sides and roof a soft, silvery 
gray, that Cynthia lived. A mile to the east the Atlan- 
tic beat against the lighthouse cliffs, and, nearly as far 
to the west the milder waves of the bay rolled over the 
Truro bars. Two footpaths winding over the hills led 
to Cynthia’s home. Along the eastern path Number 
Six always came, and on the western path Number 
Three; but they never met at Cynthia’s. Number 
Three came at least five times as often as Number Six, 
but that Number Six came no oftener was the fault of 
circumstances, and not of Number Six. Number 
Three was a fisherman—one of those who belonged to 
a weir company; a wire man he would have called 
himself; and every morning at sunrise, from April to 
December, went with his mates to the weir, a mile from 
shore, to examine the nets and bring to land the fish 
that were to be found there. Including the captain of 
the weir, there were seven men in the crew, aad not 
bad-looking fellows, either, as men go. On their 
straw hats was painted the number of the weir to which 
they belonged, and also each man’s number below it. 
They were of various ages, from seventeen to forty- 
tive; hardy, good-natured fellows, who took life easily 
and would live the longer for it. Number Three was 
twenty-four, and so belonged amongst the younger 
weirmen, but was a favorite with all. A tall, well- 
made fellow, who always wore his hat on the back of 
his head and lovked straight at you with clear, honcst 
eyes, he would have made Cynthia Small a good hus- 
band beyond a doubt; and but for Number Six I do not 
think she would have hesitated. 

Number Six, like his rival, was one of seven men, 
but belonged to a life-saving crew on the Atlantic side 
of the Cape. From September till June he and his 
companions lived by themselves at the life-saving sta- 
tion on the beach. Once a week each of the seven 
men was given a day’s holiday, and whenever the turn 
of Number Six came around he went to see Cynthia. 
It was a long walk from the station to Cynthia's. 
Sometimes the path led through pine woods reaching 
to bis shoulder, or through patches of vivid green 
vines among which glowed the mountain cranberry, 
which tastes like sweetened sawdust, or crossed 
stretches of barren heath where only poverty-grass 
would grow, to seemingly lose itself a little way beyond 
in thickets of beach-plum or bayberry bushes. But 
he noticed none of these things as he crossed the moors, 
but as he strode along be busied himself in wondering 
which stood most favorably in Cynthia’s opinion, he or 
Number Three. The two men had known each other 
for years and were friends. Even the fact that both 


were lovers of Cynthia had not separated them. When 
they met they used to discuss their probable chances 
with regard to this damsel of uncertain preferences, 
and each meant to give the other as fair a chance as 
possible. 

‘*We needn't go to gettin’ mad about a girl anyhow,” 
observed Number Three to his friend on one occasion, 
and Number Six was of the same mind. 

It was partly because of this mutual understanding 
that they never came in each other's way at Cynthia's, 
but more because circumstances so ordered it. In the 
afternoon Number Three had his nets to mend, or 
there was work to be done at the weirhouse, so that 
he rarely went to see Cynthia till evening; but as Num- 
ber Six must present himself atthe station at sunset 
of his day’s holiday he therefore could not visit Cyn- 
thia in the evening. He was not as good-looking as 
Number Three, Cynthia confessed, but ‘‘ more inter. 
esting,” she said to herself. Perhaps to a romantic 
girl, and Cynthia Small was ceriainly romantic in her 
peculiar way, he would have been. He could tell you 
of his nightly patrol on the beach, when he fought his 
way along in the dark through the deep sand and the 
tangled beach-grass with the winds howling about 
him, and the stormy Atlantic roaring in his ears and 
striving to clutch him with its hungry arms, till you 
would shiver to hear him. In truth he did lead a bard, 
and at times perilous and exciting life, and Cynthia 
knew enough of the sea to realize pretty well what it 
must be; but I am inclined to think that the descrip- 
tions to which she listened were sometimes colored 
by the desire of Number Six to appear more heroic in 
her eves. 

If Cynthia Small’s affections had been half as deeply 
stirred as were those of the two young men who had 
been coming to see her fora whole year she would 
very soon have been able to say which of the two she 
preferred. But she looked at the maiter quite dispas- 
sionately. She expected to marry sometime, that 
point she was certain of, and that sometime she should 
choose between them she was reasonably sure of like- 
wise, since no other suitor had presented himself, and 
it had not occurred to her that possibly Number Three 
and Number Six might tire of waiting and transfer their 
loves elsewhere. She was not called a pretty girl—ex- 
cept by a few, including, of course, her two lovers; 
but she understood how to make the most of what at- 
tractions she had, and always looked well. In time she 
would be as thin and lank as the generation of Cape 
women immediately preceding, but that was one of 
the resulta of time she had not yet contemplated. 

That her mind was not yet made up which of her 
two lovers to choose was not for want of outside sug- 
gestions. 

‘*Whyv don’t you take one of them two fellers, and 
let the other go, instid of keeping both of 'em on the 
hooks ?” her mother would ask at least weekly, and 
nearly as often her father was moved to observe that 
‘*Cynthy "most ought to be makin’ up her mind 
which feller she wanted. One was as good as the other, 
to his thinkin’.” 

That was justit. If there had been any great dif- 
ference between them there would have been no 
trouble at all, and Cynthia could bave decided the 
matter any day. But there was no hurry. Some day 
one or the other would ask her to be his wife and she 
could decide then. Number Six had been more than 
once On the point of putting the question, but she had 
always mavaged to turn him from it. She suspected 
that Number Three would be asking a similar ques- 
tion in his turn when the fishing seascn was over, and 
she preferred to wait till then before she made up her 
mind. Atleast that was her mental state on the days 
when her preferences inclined in the direction of Num- 
ber Three. He has a stout, hard working felllow, 
abundantly able to support a wife whenever he should 
take one, and she knew she could keep up her end of 
the burden of life if she accepted him. Oa the other 
hand, Number Six, being of a careful disposition, had 
a good sum of money in the Provineetown Bank, and 
there was a chance, so it was said, of his becoming 
the captain of the life-saving crew, when, of course 
his salary would be raised. When Uynthia thought 
over all the possibilities of this sort her heart inclined 
to Number Six. Still, if she married him, he would 
for the greater part of the year be obliged to live 
apart from her, and in the months which he spent at 
the station she would see him but seldom; and she 
would live almost as lonely a life as the women whose 
husbands went fishing off the Newfoundland Banks. 
Now, Number Three never took a longer voyage than 
to Provincetown or Wellfield; if she were married to 
him she would see him every day. And that brought 
her around to the beginning again. Did she care 


enough about Number Three to wish to see him every 
day ? 

Now it may truly be said that it was very foolish for 
two sensible fellows like Cynthia's lovers to waste their 
time in thinking about a girl who cared so little for 
either of them that she could not tell which she pre- 


ferred ; but when were things just as they ought to be? 
Cynthia, to do her justice, was not consciously flirting 
with these admirers of hers. She accepted their atten- 
tions because it was pleasant to do so, and ata suita- 
ble time she would end the matter. Certainly it was 
not her fault that the attractions of her two lovers were 
so nicely balanced. In this uncertain state her mind 
had been for months when her aunt, her mother’s 
sister, who lived at Wellficet, died quite suddenly, just 
as the autumn gales were beginning to blow, and a 
week after this event her uncle wrote to ask if Cyn- 
thia could come and keep house for him till spring. 
Cynthia was quite ready to go, even though she left 
two lovers behind, for Wellfleet society offered an 
agreeable change to one whose knowledge of the world 
was so slight asCynthia’s. When the two young men 
came to hear of what was about to happen they were 
naturally somewhat disturbed. Wellfleet, though not 
an inaccessible locality, was not as easy to reach as 
Cynthia’s present home, and Number Six, at any rate, 
would not be able to see her as often as before. Still, 
Cynthia had resolved to go almost as soon as the letter 
came, and each of the lovers tried to console himself 
with the thought that she would miss him the most. 
It was poor consolation at the best, but it was all they 
had. It was Thursday when the letter came, and on 
the following Wednesday her uncle wrote that he 
would come for her with his wagon. The day before 
was the weekly holiday of Number Six, but by ex- 
change with one of the station crew he was at liberty 
on Wednesday, and he was at the Smalls, at the time 
Cynthia was starting. It was ten o’clock, and Number 
Three had expected to be back from the weir by that 
hour in the morning, but it took longer than usual to 
empty the weir that day, and Cynthia had been gone 
an hour when he returned. And so Number Six had 
the last word this time. Still it was not of much com- 
fort to him, if Number Three had but known all. 

‘* I hope you will have a pleasant time at your uncle’s, 
Cynthia,” Number Six had said just as she was step- 
ping into the wagon. wish you weren’t going where 
I can’t see you every week, though.” Then, a little 
sadly, was add-d, ‘‘ Don’t forget me when you get to 
Wellfleet.” 

won’t promise,” was the careless response. 
expect to have a great dea! to think of while I’m away.” 

It was unkind of Cynthia to reply in this way, and 
she repented when it was too late; but she was disap- 
pointed that her other lover was not there also, to see 


her off, and yet because he was absent her heart in- 


clined to him that morning. And thus it was that 
there were two dissatisfied young men crossing the 
moors thatday. One wrathful because he had not had 
the last word with Cynthia, the other anxious and dis- 
tressed because he had. It is quite true that Cynthia 
was not worth such honest love as theirs, but it 
is equally true that you could not have convinced them 
of the fact. 

It was a stormy night that followed her departure, 
and at midnight, when it came the turn of Number Six 
to start on his four hours’ patrol, the waves ran so high 
that he could not pace the beach at all, but was obliged 
to walk along the cliffs a hundred feet above—and even 
there his clothes were wet with the saltspray. It was 
slow work stumbling thrcugh the briers and beach- 
grass On the cliff, and when he reached the open space in 
front of the Highland Light he was glad to rest a mo- 
ment. Beside him the great light glared out upon the 
tossing sea. ‘Then he pushed on to the seuth with his 
back ‘o the light, and the night seemed blacker and 
gloomier than before, and as he thought of Cynthia 
his future seemed gloomier, even, than the night, black 
as it was. If shecared as little for him as her last 
words indicated, or seemed to indicate, he didn’t much 
care if he fell over the cliffs that very night. So he 
said to himself, but he chose his way carefully, neyerthe- 
less, till he reached the place where he was to meet the 
patrol from the next station, and finding him already 
here they exchanged checks, and after a few words in 
the darkness each turned back upon his course. In 
spite of his troubles he fell asleep as soon as he re- 
gained his bed at the station, and when he woke in the 
morning was able to take a more cheerful view of 
things in general and Cynthia’s farewell in partic- 
ular. 

As for Number Three, he said to himself that he 
should goto Wellfleet tosee Cynthia every Sunday—but 
that was all he knew about it ; for on the first Sunday 
the rain fell in torrents and going even out of doors 
was out of the question. The next Sunday the weather 
was even more unpropitious, if that were poesible, and 
just before the third Sunday he sprained his ankle in 
getting out of his dory and was laid up for five weeks. 
Nor was it possible for Number Six to get to Wellfleet 
in all this time, and Cynthia hada plenty of opportunity 
to decide which one she preforred unhindered by their 
frequent appearances—if she had beer. sominded. But 
for the first few days of her stay in Wellfleet the setting 
of her uncle’s household in order absorbed the whole 
of her time and attention, and after that the neighbors 
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began to call upon her, and new interests thus crept in 
to crowd out the old. 

Nor was it long before two or threeof the neigh- 
bors’ sons discovered that Cynthia Small was a very 
attractive girl, and acting upon that discovery called 
occasionally to invite her to the few entertainments 
the town afforded, and Cynthia accepted these invita- 
tions with a readiness that would have been very dis- 
couraging to Number Six and Number Three could 
they have known it. She had forgotten neither of 
the two young men, but she saw no reason why she 
should not make the most of her opportunities while 
away from home. She did not admire particularly any 
of the Wellfleet young men she first met, and frequently 
compared them, mentally, with the absent lovers, much 
to the advantage of the latter; but there came a day 
when the comparison was of an opposite cliaracter: the 
time she first met the young engineer whose parents 
lived next door to her uncle’s. He ran one of the 
engines on the Cape railway and was but rarely at 
nome. She had had no knowledge of him, but he 
knew all about her and of the two who wished to 
marry her, for the fireman on his engine was a fellow 
townsman of Cynthia’s and from him the young en- 
gineer had heard the story. Personally he was quite 
as attractive as either Number Tbree or Number bix, 
and after a little time Cynthia came to think him much 
more so. For his part, he said to himself that if she 
couldn't decide between her two lovers there might 
be a chance for him, and afortnight after he met her 
he asked her quite suddenly to marry him. Cynthia 
thought of Number Three and Number Six, and hesi- 
tated. 

‘‘I know what you are thinking of,”’ he said to her ; 
“* but you know you never could tell which of those 
fellows you preferred, and you had better take me. 
Besides, that will be taking both Number Three and 
Number Six, you see,” he added with a laugh. 

‘* How ?” was the bewildered response. 

‘* Well, my engine’s Number Nine, and on the road 
they always call me Number Nine—after my engine, 
you know. Soif you take Number Nine you've got 
Six aud Three too, you see.” 

It was not a brilliant conceit, but it pleased Cynthia, 
and Number Nine received the answer he desired. 

Number Three is still fishing at the weir, but Num- 
ber Six has left the life-saving station, and no one on 
the Cape knows where he is. The day after he heard 
that Cynthia was to marry Number Nine he resigned 
his place, and left the next week. The blow wasacrush- 
ing one to him, but Number Three, it is rumored, will 
marry a Provincetown girl next spring. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERIENCES. 


[The editor of this department will be glad lo receive questions, sug- 
gestions and experiences for this column. } 


Will you kindly tell me, throuch the colomns of your paper, what 
it is that I can put on to a plaster cast that makes it look like bronze, 
and where it is to be found? I have tried here, and people do not 
seem to know of it. L. B. 

There ie such a thing sold as liquid bronze, and we should 
suppose there would be no difficulty in getting itof any dealer 
in paints. Bronze powder is certainly not unattainable; it can 
be used in the following way: Give your cast a coat of oil, 
varnish or size, and when it is nearly dry apply, with a 
*“‘dabber” of cotton or a camel’s-hair pencil, avy of the 
metallic bronze powders which you may prefer. Thrre are 
geld colored, iron colored, red and silver brovzes ; or you 
may, after making the plaster non-absorbent with oil, paintit 
with varnish made by grinding waste gold-leaf with honey 
or gum-water ; or after the oil is put on paint the cast with 
a dark color made of Prussian blue, spruce ochre and ver- 
diter ground in oil, dusting, before it is quite dry, with 
bronze powder on those more prominent parts which may be 
supposed to have worn bright. Brushing a plaster-cast with 
graphite, which is brilliant black lead, is said also to give it 
a resemblance to bronze. 


Please give the rule for making fringe for Roman afghan. 
SUBSCRIBER 

The worsted is cut into lengths varying from eight to 
twelve inches, according to the depth you desire your fringe 
to be; four strands of this length are doubled in the middle, 
drawn through the edge of the afghan, and the ends of the 
worsted drawn through the loop thus made; put these 
bunches in at intervals to make the fringe look well, and an 
additional ornament may be given to it by taking balf of 
one buneh ard half of the one next to it and knotting them to- 
gether, thus making a sort of network. On the Koman 
stripes put the colors pink, white, and bine alternately, 
where the stripes are joined together, black and yellow, and 
on the black stripes, according to taste, either plain black 
or three strands of black with one of yellow—that is, if the 
afghan be joined by black, yellow, aud white. 


Will you please to tel] where or to whom I shal! apply for the best 
information in regard to the keeping of honey-bees. 

Should like to know the make of black silk which some one 
through The Christian Union once recommended as never growing 
shiny by wear. BEEs. 

(1 ) We are told that Mrs. L. E. Cotton, West Gorham, 
Me., is prepared from personal experience to give good ad- 
vice with regard to bee culture. 

(2.) We should be very glad if we knew any such black 


silk. We have failed to find it. The best dealers in New 
York will decline, we think, to guarantee their silks not to 
grow shiny. 


Our Young Folks, 


JACK’S KEG. 


By Avr WILLIAMS, 
ie OOK here, fellows,” exclaimed Ned Simonds, 
impatiently slamming his book, “I'm hungry. 
Haven't you got anything to eat ?-—just to nibble on? 
Come, Jack, fetch out your apples.” 

**T might,” replied Jack, “if I had any; but—” 

He’s got enough,” interrupted Tom, his room-mate , 
‘‘only maybe they are n’t in the form youlike. They 
are mashed and come ina keg. His fathersent it. Do 
you understand ?” And with a knowing wink he whis- 
pered, ‘‘ Cider.” 

‘‘Is that so?” ejaculated Ned. 
cider?” 

** Just as sweet cider as ever was made,” said Jack. 
‘*Father ground these apples day before yesterday, 
and sent me this keg last night. I wouldn’t touch it 
if it wasn’t sweet. Look here,” and he snatched a 
Christian Usion from the corner of the room, dis- 
closing a ten-gallon keg beneath. ‘‘ That’s the thing. 
Fall, and sweet as honey. You needn't be afraid of 
it. There’s no more harm in drinking that than eating 
so many apples.” 

** Yes, but so many apples would give you an old 
stomach twister,” remarked Henry, nickamed ‘‘ Jehu” 
on account of slow babits both in specch and action. 

** You'll never have a stomach twister, Jee,” retorted 
Jack. ‘There'll be no cider by the time you get at it. 
Come, Ned, here’s an old pipe-stem to suck with. Try 
the bunghole.” 

Ned takes the proffered pipe-stem between his teeth, 
inserting the other end in the keg. 

The room is a large, low-studded chamber in one of 
the old dormitories of a New England college. The 
walis, hallowed by the presence of Continental truops 
quartered there a century ago, are ornamented in true 
student style with signs filched from the neighboring 
common and street corners, while on mantel-piece 
and brackets, filling every available nook, are pictures 
of parents, friends, and sweethearts. Amid such sur- 
roundings is Ned on his knees, practicing once more 
the first principles. 

A rap at the door! Ned jumps up, in his haste let- 
tlog the pipe-stem fall into the keg. Tom throws The 
Christian Upion over the cider and his coat on top of 
that. Jack pulls the latch-string and shouts, ‘‘ Come 
in!” 

A freshman timidly pushes the door open and in- 
quires: ‘*Can I borrow some kindlings? I—” 

‘Haven't got any. Al! out.” 

**Let me take your hatchet ?” 

**That’s out, too. Hammond’s got it.” 

I heard you ——” 

“Clear out!” and a book bangs against the door. 

Rid of the intruder, Heury turns to the cider. But 
how to get at it? The improvised straw is gone ; 
drowned. 

Tom has a happy thougat: ‘Here, I’ve got a brand- 
new handkerchief—never been used. We can soak 
that and then wring it out. That'll do till we can get 
another pipe.” 

But again aloud rap interrupts proceedings. Tis 
time black Jimmy, the janitor, enters. 

‘‘Hi, boys, clar out now! I wants to sweep de 
room. But what yer got dar, under dat paper,” he ex- 
claimed, looking around. ‘ Ye don’ fool dis chick’n, 
I c’n smell um’s bref. Some’n drink, hey? Dat don’ 
behav’ a religion man likes you, Mist’r Jack; and to 
con-fum-i-gate de Christian Union wid it, too, dat 
is too—too un-egs-cep-tion-al ——.” 

* Oh, get out, Jimmy. That’s nothing but sweet 
cider ; just as sweet as any apples you ever saw. My 
father sent itto me, and he’s a deacon. Guess you 
needn’t preach much to us, Jimmy.” 

“All right, Mist’r Jack, but yer don’ catch dis chil’ 
takin’ any on’t. It leads right to rum, where I was 
*fore I jined de Blue Ribb’n Soci’ty. No, sar, pot for 
dis chile.” 

“Just try it, Jim,” expostulated Jack. ‘ You 
wouldn’t be afraid to eat an apple, would you? Well, 
this in’t a bit worse. This was apple day before yes- 
terday and it’s just as much apple to-day. Bosb, about 
being afraid of cider. Cider never hurt a man and 
never will. Vinegar is another thing. People talk 
about vinegar and call it cider.” 

“*Gy, dat smell good,” exclaimed the Negro, as he 
removed the overcoat and paper from the keg. ‘‘ Suah, 
dat is sweet, Mist’r Jack? Golly, dat bunghole is "boct’s 
big’s old Jim’s nose. Yab, yah, but how yer git at 
das yere ?” 

“I don’t know, Jim. You haven’t got a straw, have 
you ?” 

“ Yer’s just suab, sartin suab, boys, dat dis yere is 
r’al sweet cider?” 


‘Cider? Sweet 


‘*Yes, yes! Sure!” 

** Wal, den, I'll tell yer. I’se got a tin pipe dat I tuk 
from Harry Jacobs, cause he’s blowin’ beans at me 
when Ise sweeping. Yer c’n hav’ dat.” 

“All nght, Jimmy, you're a good fellow. Hurry up 
and get it, please.” 

**] tell you what it is, fellows,” said Tom after Jim- 
my had closed the door, ‘‘ we must get him to drink 
some, at least a swallow, or he’!! be telling every mau 
about college, and preach to them about drinking 
cider so much that we'll be overrua with fellows 
sponging for a drink; and, if we refuse, they'll how! 
and carp at us. We can’t possibly treat them, you 
know, on only ten gallons; even if we could it 
wouldn't be pleasant to turn our room into a free bar. 
No, sir, *mum’s the word; and Jimmy ’!l be mum 
enough if we can once make him drink. Here he 
comes.” 

The colored man entered, bringing a long tin tube 
such as the boys use for bean-blowers. Tom seized it 
and began sucking the cider. After a minute, smack- 
ing his lips, he exclaimed : 

‘“*That’s the best cider I ever tasted. Better than 
they make in Old Virginia, Jim. Just take a pull.” 

Jim was loth to touch it, but finally, after much 
banteripg and coaxing by all the boys, he ‘‘’lowed dat 
ef it don’ hurt mist’r Tom it don’ hurt old Jim,” and 
took a long draught. 

The boys were satisfied now, knowing that Jimmy 
wouldn’t lisp a word about the cider; for the old 
man, though an inveterate moralist—finding a text for 
for his off-hand sermons in the most trivial circum- 
stance—was yet too shrewd to advocate a thing which 
he himself did not observe. 

Day after day passed and the cider grew barder and 
harder, unnoticed by the four who drank of it so much 
and so often. Jim came oftener than usual to sweep 
the room—almost every day. It became noticeable that 
he chose his time when the occupauts were sure to be 
in, and he didn’t seem vex: d as formerly when they 
were unwilling to vacate for him. 

About three weeks later Jack and Tom were one 
evening preparing lessons for the next day when a 
peculiar knock disturbed them. 

**That’s Ned and Jee,” exclaimed Jack. ‘‘ But what 
are you ’round here for at this time?” he inquired as 
the two friends entered. ‘' What’s the matter with 
you? You look like a funeral.” 

“Haven't you heard the news?” asked Henry 
slowly. ‘Jim has just about killed his wife. He has 
been drunk all day; went home to-night and struck 
her with an axe. The doctors say she can’t live the 
night out.” 

After a pause, during which no one spoke, he 
added: ‘*Our cider has done that; I'd better say, we 
have done that. Wemade Jim drink the cider, and 
that roused his old appetite for rum. Jack, do you 
think now that cider never burt a man, and never will ? 
Here I swear with you never to touch cider again as 
long as | live.” 


“A” GOES TO BED. 


By Mary Waoer-Fisner. 


T is half past five, ‘A,’ almost bed hour, and 

“* ]_ you've your blocks to pick up,” said the mamma 
as she sat at a table writing. 

“A” was a three-years-old boy, and what his real name 

was you never could guess, It was so hard to speak 


‘that the little fellow named himself ‘“‘ A,” and so his 


mamma often called him that. 

The child sat quietly looking into the open fire, and 
gave no sign of picking up his blocks. 

‘* What is the matter with ‘A’?” asked the mamma 
after a while. 

‘*] worry so about my papa,” he replied with an 
amusing air of gravity. The mamma smiled and said, 

**Papa will soon be home, and ‘A’ must make the 
room tidy.” 

**Must 1?” asked ‘‘ A,” looking up. ‘I’m 80 old to 
pick up the blocks. Maybe I’m not able.” 

** Well, try,” urged the mamma, as she continued to 
write. 

“A” began his work, and after a moment he said, 

** Mamma.” 

“Yes, yes,” said the mamma, writing. 

Vamma 

Yea, ‘a 

“*Mawua! Why don’t you talk to me? It is not 
talk to say yes, yes.” 

‘““What is it ‘A’? what do you wish mamma to 
talk ?” 

‘Mamma, do you ’member the book-pocket Uncle 
Cook gave me? Well, Eth-ell took it up to she’s house, 
she did.” 

“* Very well, ‘ A.’ Make haste and pick up the blocks. 
How does it happen that you have them so scattered ?” 
“* Because I have hands, I fect (expect), mamma. 
Then “A” picked up a few blocks. Sut it was du 
work, with the mamma so quiet, and A's little brain 
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was busy with plans to attract her attention. Buddenly 
he exclaimed, 

‘*Mamma! See! Do you see that strange fing under 
the stove? Do you not fink it is a rat?” 

Mamma suspected the little mischief, and said 
laughingly, 

‘*Perhaps it is a Buffalo.” At that “‘A’s” eyes 
twinkled with fun, and laughing merrily he added, 

a Bear, mamma!” 

Then he picked up a few more blocks. 

‘*Mamma, the blocks don’t behave nicely,” he cried. 

**See! mamma there is a big star frough the window ! 
A big muvver star, mamma! ” 

**Oh mamma! did you bear that big coise? I fink it 
must be some men blistering (blasting) the rocks.” 

‘Yes, I bear a great deal of noise,” said the 
mamma, laying aside her writiag. Now it is six 
o’clock and ‘A’ must go to bed.” 

** Has the tielight come, mamma?” 

** Yes, the twilight has come, and all the blocks 
must go to bed, too.” And with the help of mamma's 
quick fingers the blocks were eon snug)y in their box. 
Then they went up stairs, where ‘“‘A” was made 
ready for bed. 

**Mamma,” broke out the child sudJenly, ‘‘mamma, 
Ethell finks I am an awful bad boy this year.” 

‘When did Ethell say that?” asked the mamma, as 
she buttoned the night-gown. 

‘**Ob, a long, time ago, mamma. Two years ago!” 

‘‘ Why did she think you were so bad?” asked the 
mamma. 

‘* Because I don’t go to Sunday-school, and she said 
I was a little heeven. Mamma do heeven’s have tails 
and scratch ?” 

‘*Why, did you scratch Ethell ?” 

‘*Certingly, I scratched her because she called me a 
heeven !” 

That was very naughty. Don’t do it again. Now 
hop in bed, and let mamma tuck you in. Oh, did I 
hurt your eye with the bed cover, ‘A’?” 

‘‘No, mamma, you didn’t hit my eye! only the 
fevvers.” 

‘The fevvers”—muses mamma. ‘‘ You mean the eye- 
lashes. Now kiss mamma, and say your little prayer.” 

‘*God bless papa—here’s a kiss and a pat for papa— 
and mamma, and keep ‘A’a good boy, Amen! Say, 
Amen, Damma.” 

Mamma says amen too, kisses ‘‘ A,” and says “‘ good- 
night.” 

When she is at the top of the stairs, she hears, 

‘*Mamma! I want you!” 

“* Well, what ist you want, my boy?” 

fink something.” 

** What is it you think, ‘A.’” 

**Just come close down wiv your ear, mamma! I 
fink, why, I fink that you are just the sweetest mamma 
I have seen for years. Now cover up me.” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Niecea: 
HERE is quite a mania, or enthusiasm, perhaps I 
should call it, for little newspapers. My nephew 
Joha bas made a very good one, called ‘* The Ow!,” 
and he has not only written articles for the paper 
but he even makes pictures for it. A very good piece 
of education it is. To-day’s mail brings me a tiny 
little paper from Providence called ‘‘ I'he Comet,” and I 
am very much obliged to the publisher for sendiog mea 
specimen copy. It is neatly priuted, and in every way 
a bright little ‘‘ Comet.” A trio of boys in my neighbor- 
hood are making great plans for a paper ; they have the 
press, the type, and now are deepin ‘‘composing;” 
and, if they do not accomplish anything else, they 
blacken their faces and their finger-nai's, and you 
know that is considered quite essential to beauty in 
some parts of the world. Being in a newspaper office 
so much I imagine myself to be quite learned on the 
subject of editing a paper ; and if the big editors would 
only come to me, whata pile of edvice 1 would give 
them! But it is of no use to expect that, so | will dis- 
pense a little for the benefit of the boy and gir! editors. 
First, don’t make your personsls silly or spiteful. 
The “locals” of our country papers are often ex- 
tremely silly, and the college papers are guilty of the 
same folly. What sounds a trifle funny spoken on the 
spur of the moment, with a humorous pucker of the 
moutb, is not at all so after it bas been written out, 
set up ia type, corrected in proof, and then printed. 
Second, see that your “ Funny Column” has not ataint 
of coarseness init. ‘‘ Kill” every joke that touches 
sacred things with lightness, or has a taint of vul- 
garity in it. Every paper, large or small, ought to 
have no line or word in it which will not make the 
readers better for reading it. Funny things are very 
important; they make people laugh, and laughter is 
greatly needed to keep the health good. But the 
funny things must be whoJesome and not too frequent. 
Giggling is not especially advantageous to the health 


jokes is as bad as a constant nibbling of sweetmeats. 
I heard a young man say once, ‘It destroys all the 
pleasure | have in humor to see —— giggling. I wish 
she would keep her mouth less constantly stretched 
and indulge in a good hearty laugh now and then.” 


Here comes another batch of letters from a school. 
My especial love to the teacher who has introduced 
such an attractive group of cousins into our circle. I 
am sorry I cannot print all the letters. 

Ds Pers, Wis., Oct. 6, 1989. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I live in De Pere, a smal! village beantifully situated on the Fox 
River. It is the nicest river in the United States. We read some of 
the le'ters out of The Christian Union that a great many children 
wrote to you, so our teacher eaid it would bea nice idea for us to 
write ‘o you too. We were all pleasedtodo so. This morning we 
began. This «pring there was a terrible fire in the main street. Haif 
of the main street was burnt and several houses. Bat new it is 
nearly all bailt; the buildings are made of brick. I go to school 
every day and like it very much. Iam in the highest class in the 
gramiiar schoo! and the highest scholar in our class. There was a 
brick :chool made this vacation for the primary achool. As this is 
the fr+t time, I think I have written enough. 


Your affectionate niece, Datriz R. 


Be careful, dear Hattie, to wear your honors meekly, 
and be ready to help others to reach the heights you 
attain, and tben go on higher. 


Dererg, Wis., October 6, 1592, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I can count my aonts by the millions, but I shonid like to have ons 
more. Our teacher told us that for our grammar lesson to-day we 
could write a letter to you. I am eleven years old and am in the “A” 
clase in the grammar school. We have lots of fun here on the Fox 
River. In summer we go boat riding and in the winter we skate all 
over it. We have a horse, and its name is Fly. It is so'gentle that 
my litt'e sister can drive it. 

The ** Brown,” a steam barge belonging to the National Furnace 
Co., of Depere, has just arrived, loaded with ore from St. Ignace, for 
the furnace of West Depere. I belong to the Agassiz Chapter “ B.” 
We ere to meet to-night. As our time is almost up, I guess that I 
shall have to stop. 


From your loving nephew, Bartisz P. 


You must have intended to spell aunts without a 
‘‘tu.” It is a good thing for you boys to join the Agassiz 
Association. I often think how happy Prof. Agassiz 
must be to know the good he has done for boys and 


girls. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I live only two blocks from the Fox River, which is a very beauti- 
ful river. We row across the river to Ashwanbenon, and take our 
dinner, and fish. We catch fish and cook them over there, and have a 
rea! nice time. It only takes about twenty minutes te row over. I 
belong to the Agassiz Association, Chapter “A,” which is very inter- 
esting. I keep a collection of eggs, and have about two dozen. 

E. B. L. 


Cannot you tell the younger cousins how you pre- 
pare and arrange your eggs ? 

Besides these letters [have one from Willie J, D., 
from Kate F., from Maude M., anda ‘“‘no name” one 
from Carrie.” 


Dergere, Wisconsin. 


TRENTON, Oct. 19, 1892. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I wonder if any other anntie in the world has as many nieces as 
you have. May I be one of them? I live on the banks of the Del- 
aware, above the State-Honse. I have peta like the other children— 
a dog, a canary, and I did have a kitty, but I guess she got lonesome 
while I was gone this summer, for she ran away. A sweet little 
equirre! lives in the trees in our yard, and helps himself to the wal- 
nuta. Perhaps you have heard of the dreadful storm we had here a 
little while ago. It was a perfect flood, and some houses were so 
full of water that the people had to be lifted out of the second-story 
windows. This is the place where Washington took the Hessians in 
the Revolutionary War. Trenton has more than 30,000 inhabitants 
and more potteries than any other city in the United Mates. My 
pape takes The Christian Union, and I like it very mach. [ have 
never written to you before, but I hope my letter will be nice enough 
to prin’. Your affectionate niece, Fanny 8. 


Do yuu ever visit the potteries ? You could not find 
a better theme to write about than a cescription of the 
wonderful molding of the clay into beautiful forms. 
Lately I saw a counter full of the work of the Chelsea 
Pottery, near Boston, and I stood amazed at the ex- 
quisite formsand colors into which mere dirt had been 
made. 


Wattaam, Maes., Oct. 12, 1882, 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


Have yoa room in your heart for another niece? My little sister 
Aurelia wants to write to you and become your niece, but she thinks 
she cannot write alone, so I told ber I would write, too, I am already 
one of your nieces, but I don’t think you know what an old niece 
you have. When I think that I shall be eighteen the last day of the 
year, | feel very old. 1am in the firet clase in the High School and 
will graduate next spring, probabiy never to go to school again un- 
leas I decide to become a Kindergarten teacher. There is something 
sad, to me, about the thought of leaving school for the last time. 
The dear clase-mates are separated, some probably never to meet 
auain here, I earnestly pray that we may meet, an unbroken band, 
in heaven. I enjoy the letters from the cousins very mach; bat, 
moet of all, I enjoy your letters. Llove you because I know that 
you are a Christian. Alice and I are both Christians. I wish every 
one of the cousina were, too. I must close now, for lamin school 
and mnst study my lesson in English Literature. Please do not print 
this letter, but if you have room please print Aurelia’s. 

With love from Alice and myself, Newuie I. B. 


You will not need to stop study when you stop go- 
ing to school. You will lose the daily companion- 
ship of your school friends and the stimulus you get 
from the teach@rs and the place, but in some respects 
you can do still better work after you are relieved from 


of either body or mind, and a continuous reading of 


the routine of school life. Iam glad you wrote to ac- 


- 


company your sister's letter. Olcler sisters are not al- 
ways 30 thoughtful. Indeed, I, too, wish all the cou- 
sins were Cbristians—Christians in reality, for we are 
all Christians in name. How much bitterness and sor- 
row would be saved to the world if we were only 
Christ-like in our lives. Last evening we were study- 
ing Gounod’s new musical work, ‘‘ The Redemption,” 
and I thought how little we carry out in our lives the 
wonderful sweetness and tenderness, the compassion 
and forgiveness, the courage and unfaltering obedi- 
ence of our Master. Let us all make a renewed effort 
to be like him. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

I wanted to write to you and be your little niece. I was nine years 
old last May. Igo to echool. My teacher's name is Mise Barnes. 
I study epelling, geography, language, arithmetic, and reading. Have 


October 12, 1882, 


you gota mocking-bird yet? If you have, how is it getting along? 


Ours has been monulting, but has now commenced to sing. 
I think this letter is long enougb, #0 I will close. Good bye. 
AURELI« B. 
Alas! my mocking-bird is dead. I donot know what 
was the matter. But I bave a fine red bird. His 
plumage is very gay and he begins to sing a little. I 
am very glad to welcome you among the cousins. 


CHAKITY'S REPORT. 

Previously acknowledged, ‘ . $369; 
Edward H. Barnum and Frankie  . 

Mies Merrill's €lase, Farmington, Me.: Edgar Fraser, 
Fred Allen, Certie Parker, Harold Titcomb, John 

Whiting, Hugh Moore, Walter Moore, Car! Merrill, 

Neddie Adame, Fieda Whiting, Mary Norton, Ella 


Gussie L.G. Hitchcock, . +» » 
Mary D. Maynard, 50 
Lenora Bessey, . ‘ 50 
Henry B.R., « . . . . ‘ 10 
Thomas W. R . . . . 10 
Minnie W. Baker, ‘ ‘ 10 
Minnie Szabo, . ‘ 50 

Affectionately, Aunt Patignog. 


BIBLE STUDIES. 
No. 15, 


A man whose name signifies, One who lives on milk.” 

This name was given him by a rhetorician who adopted him. 

He is mentioned but once in Holy Scriptures. ‘There is something 
concerning him in the sixth book of the Annals of Tacitas. Eusebius 
speaks of him as having committed suicide, ba: Dion Cassius states 
that he was put to death by order of Nero. His character is described, 
by a famous philosopher and relative, as of great mildness and «im- 
plicity. He lived in a celebrated but corrupt city, and occupied an 
official position under an Emperor who died of peison administered 
by his wicked wife. He is aesuciated in the Bible with one of God's 
servants who was persecuted by the Jewr, and his influence went to 
protect the Christians rather than to abet their opporers. 

Who is the sabject of thie study? 

By whom adopted ? 

Where mentioned in the Bible ? 

To what philosopher do I allude, and what was the relationship ? 

In what city did my enbject live, and what position did he oc- 
cupy? 

Under what Emperor? 

With whom do the Scriptures associate him ? 


What is said of him by Tacitus? F. Bures Srru. 


ANSWERS TO BIBLE STUDY NO. 12. 


Balance or scales. Astrea, the goddess of justice. Une of the 
signs of the Zodiac which the sun enters at the autumnal equinox. 
It is common!y made with a beam or lever suspended in middle, 
with a basin of precisely equal weight hung to each extremity. The 
Roman form is like our steel -yard. 

Bible references are Job xxxi., 6. Levy. xix., 4% Psalms ixil., 9. 
Prov. xi., 1. Is. xl. 18. Ez. v., 1. Daniel v., 27. Hosea xii., 7. Amos 
vih., 5. Micah vi., 1% Rev. vi.. 5. 


PUZZLES. 


COMPOUND DOUBLE ACRBOSTIC. 


Confusion. 
To unfold. 
Compelied. 
To mourn. 
Home of a sculptor. 


Home of a president. H. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF OCT. 13. 
Enigma of American Literature.— 
** The great secretary of nature and al! learning.” 


Characteristic Initialsa.—Chesier Arthur, Charlies Dickens, Oscar 
Wilde, Noah Webster, Robert Ingersoll, Mary A. Livermore. 
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Books and Authors. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 

This sumptuous folio is another indication of a ten- 
dency, which all lovers of fine books note with 
pleasure, toward a more characteristic and individual 
style of book making. Formerly in England, and still 
in France, the book-buyer was supposed to bind the 
volume to suit his own taste, and the publisher sent it 
out into the world in the humblest and most inexpen- 
sive binding; but in this country, where moderate 
fortunes abound and large ones have been rare, the 
publisher has given the reader the book in its final 
form. The styles of binding formerly prevalent here 
were ugly enough, but of late even low priced books 
have begun to put on esthetic garbs, and to give in 
their externals some hints of the charm and beauty of 
their substance. In the growth of luxury, however, 
elegant books must multiply, and it is to be hoped that 
such works will be artistically beautiful and not simply 
expensive. These publishers have been happy alike in 
their selection of a poem, and in the manner in which 
they have illustrated and bound it. In all therange of 
modern verse there is no work whose pervading sweet- 
ness and beauty have won their way to a larger circle 
of readers than Longfellow’s ‘‘Evangeline.”' It is 
an epic of the heart, sung in the most melodious verse 
of the most musical of American poets. That Mr. 
F. 0. C. Darley would find in this beautiful story the 
most varied and picturesque elements for artistic re- 
production goes without saying; the result is to be 
seen in sixteen:full-page illustrations which tell with 
genuine poetic sympathy the sad story of wandering 
and disappointment which the poet has narrated with 
such matchless grace and tenderness. The illustra- 
tions are. noticeable, for freshness of treatment and 
softness of tone, while the dramatic spirit which the 
artist has infus°d into them makes them tell the story 
almost without the poet’s aid. The poem is printed in 
large, clear type, on heavy paper, with that amplitude 
of margin which the folio form alone permits, and is 
bound ia leather, loosely tied with silken twine. It is, 
in a word, not only a beautiful but a unique publica- 
tion. 

This handsome volume of nearly nine hundred pages) 
with the attractive title of ‘‘ Cambridge Book of Poetry 
and Song,” is the latest anthology of English and 
American poetry; it contains about fifteen hundred 
selections from the works of nearly four hundred poets, 
and covers the whole range of English and American 
literature. It differs frum its predecessors in the same 
field principally in the catholic taste of the compiler, 
which has opened the door widely to the latest and to 
the most obscure writers ; it will probably be one of 
the attractions of the book that it preserves so many 
of those charming bits of verse which appear in the 
newspapers and are generally lost almost as soon as 
they are born. Of the greater poets, however, none 
are omitted, and in most cases the selections include 
those poems which popular judgment has pronounced 
to be the most individual and characteristic. That the 
selection will not satisfy all readers is, of course, to be as- 
sumed ; out it is so inclusive that it issure to contain the 
favorite poems of the great mass of people. Collections 
of this sort are expressions of individual taste, and they 
are becoming so numerous that almost every lover of 
poetry can find an anthology which suits him. Miss 
Bates has certainly succeeded in her purpose to secure 
as fair a representation for the genius of women as for 
that of men, and to give their just dues to those poets 
whom a more exclusive taste has hitherto largely kept 
out of such collections. The work is a handsome 
specimen of book-making, with the single exception of 
the ornamental border, which is too conventional for 
such a publication. The illustrations are by some 
of our best artists, and many of them are of exoel- 
lent quality. Great attention has been given to that 
feature most essential in a work of this character—the 
indexes, of which there are three. The authors are 
arranged alphabetically, and the extracts from each are 
collected under the writer’s name. As a work of 
reference the work is certainly admirably arranged. 

If England had no other reason for being, the fact 
that it supplies the material forso many illustrated 
books, especially in the holiday season, would justify 
its existence. It is certainly a tribute to the variety 
and picturesqueness of Eaglish scenery that artists are 
continually returning to it for the choicest and most 
attractive studies. The letter-press of ‘‘ Eogland, Pic- 
turesque and Descriptive,”* lacks that continuity of 
treatment and literary charm which have given some 
of its predecessors in the same field an interest quite 


' Longfellow’s Evangeline. With Lllustrations by F. O. C. Dariey. 
(Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

% The Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song. Selected from English 
and American Authors. By Chariotte Fiske Bates. Illustrated 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 

* England, Picturesque aud 4 Reminiscence of 
Poreign Travel. By Joel Cook. (Philadelphia: Porter & Coates.) 


apart from their illustrations; but whatever the volume 
lacks of literary quality it makes up in profuseness, 
variety and general excellence of illustration. Of these 
there are nearly five hundred, reproducing very many of 
the most notable objects of interest in E-gland. Halls, 
catbedrals, abbeys, palaces, the houses of the nobility, 
the universities, the sea coast, the lovely variety of in- 
land scenery, all of these the brush of the artist and the 
tool of the engraver have reproduced in this handsome 
quarto of five hundred pages and more. The number 
and variety of the illustrations make anexamination of 
the book seem like a trip through England, and to pro- 
duce that impression is a sufficient justification for the 
publication of the book. 


SIMMS8’S NOVELS.' 

Simms stands in the same relation to the early his- 
torical and legendary life of the South which Cooper sus- 
tains to that of the North. Born at Charleston in 1806, 
he bad a long and bitter struggle with adverse fortune, 
and finally conquered a place for himself in spite of lack 
of early training and the prejudices of an aristocratic 
society. He hada quick and ready imagination and 
a remarkable facility in the use of the pen; his entire 
works, if collected, would fill many volumes. These 
publishers have made a wise selection, and have com- 
pressed into this attractive edition the great body of 
his work which has a permanent value. Of the ro- 
mances included in these volumes seven are of the age 
of the Revolution, and six find their material in the 
annals and adventures of border warfare and the 
pioneer life of the backwoods. The literary quality 
of these romances is not so good as that of Cooper’s, 
but they are fresh and entertaining in style, witha 
dramatic element which was very weak in the Northern 
novelist. They have, moreover, a permanent value 
because they preserve the features and habits of times 
which are pow rapidly receding,into obscurity. The 
records of Southern life are few, comparatively, and 
Simms’s novels must hold a very high place among 
them. 


SOME BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG FOLES. 

Home-Spun Yarns for Christmas Stockings. By Mary 
Rand. (New York : Thomas Y. Crowell, & Co.) A bright 
covered book with less beauty in design and arrange- 
ment of cover than we have a right to expect in these 
days, full of pretty pictures with shorter or longer 
stories to match them. Mrs. Rand knows how to 
please children, and many an older sister and nurse 
will be thankful to her for saving them the trouble of 
explaining the pictures which the small children enjoy. 
——Young Nimrods Around the World. By Thomas 
W. Knox. (New York; Harper & Bros.) Boys love 
to travel, and happily they may do it to their hearts’ 
content between the covers of fine books nowadays. 
Mr. Knox sprinkles plenty of adventure along the way, 
and saves the journey from tameness by very rapid 
strides from one incident or wonder to another. A 
very good way for such a book to be read would be to 
verify it by means of references. Let the boy who 
reads it, for instance, see whether Mr. Knox is correct 
in his description of the toucan, whether his state- 
ments respecting the distances and products agree with 
those of other travelers and naturalists, and thus such 
a book may be made a great means of education.—— 
The same plan might be pursued in respect to the two 
volumes of Family Flights which have come out this 
year from the press of D. Lothrop & Co. Toese Fiights 
are conducted through France, Germany, Norway and 
Switzerland in one volume, and Egypt and Syria in 
another, by the Rev. E. E. Hale and Miss Susan Hale. 
The illustrations are most of them, as is generally the 
case with such books, borrowed from other sources. 
The name Flight is very properly applied to the 
European volume, for the journey is too rapid to give 
anything but the merest bird's-eye view, and we 
should think would somewhat lack interest for the 
young people for that reason. As a center for 
family conversation, study, and reading, it will, 
however, be very useful, and we can heartily recom- 
mend the volumes for the young folks’ library. —— 
—HMiss Alcott must needs put her hand back into 
the bottom of her bag to answer the demands of the 
young people who clamor for more from her, forget- 
ting that mortal brains need rest, and she issues a vol- 
ume of Provard Stories, which are good reading, if 
they are old, and carry every one of them a good les- 
sop, and An Old fashioned Thankegiving and Some Other 
Stories, the last contribution from ‘Aunt Joe’s Scrap 
Bag,” of which there are now six volumes. Roberts 
Bros. publish both.——Mother Goose For Grown Folka. 
By Mrs. A D. T. Whitney. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co ) 
In the twelve years since the publication of Mrs. Whit- 
ney’s adaptation of the wit and wisdom of Mother 
Goose Rhymes to the understanding of grown jx ople, 
many people have become attached to her, and the 
number who will receive this new edition with pleas- 


Works of William Gilmore Simma. Tiustrated Library 
Edition. 10 vols. $12.50. (New York: A. OC, Armstrong & Son.) 


ure must be much larger than then. With very keen 
yet very kindly eyes, Mrs. Whitney sees our faults and 
foibles, and presents them to us with such a charming 
humor that we cannot be otherwise than grateful for 
her kindly satire. The flying rumors which, like the 
four-and-twenty blackbirds escape to darken the air ; 
the beggars who come clad in faded velvet of heredi- 
tary fame; youth who sleeps and lets his flock, friend- 
ship, health, love, wealth, reputation, wander in crooked 
ways; the brittle bow! in which life-ventures are made 
—these are a few of the ingenious lessons which she de- 
duces from the rhymes without reason of our infancy. 
—— Worth Living. By Lilian F. Wells. (American 8. 
8. Union.) Itis notuncommon for an older sister to find 
opportunity for an unreserved sacrifice of self for her 
younger brothers and sisters, but there is often need 
of a strong sustaining power to enable the weak and 
faltering steps to keep steadily in the path at once so 
full of trial and so full of blessing. Florence's life had 
less of joy in it than she might have had, and it is ques- 
tionable whether the influence of such a book would 
not be somewhat depressing on those who are bearing 
elder-sister burdens. The characters of Mr. Downs 
and his sisters are very pleasant, and their lives are 
beautiful examples of what a minister and his sister 
might be.——T7he Talking Leaves. By William 0. 
Stoddard. (Harper & Bros.) Readers of ‘‘ Harper’s 
Young People” can tell their young friends what a 
good Indian story this is, and how much truer to life 
and better to read than the impossible sensation stories 
where every page chronicles a scalping, a fight, and 
numerous other horrors. Mr. Stoddard’s Indians are 
not wholly bad; strange that there should be enough 
good left in so abused a people for even a story teller 
to use as material. Mr. Stoddard has written another 
book for boys (or for girls), “‘ Saltillo Boys.” (Scrib- 
ners.) It is really the story of a school with a manly, 
earnest, common-sense teacher. -Mr. Stoddard appre- 
ciates boys, and their fun and animation. and pictures 
for us the nobility of a wisely controlled and unselfishly 
directed spirit. Mr. Hayne’s method could not be 
generally adopted without quelification, but the next 
generation would be manlier and wiserif half the teach- 
ers in the land would deal as calmly and firmly as did he. 
——Mrs. Solomon Smith Looking On. By Patsy. Mrs. 
Alden bas a very active pen, and one can ecarcely keep 
pace with it. In this volume she, through Mrs. Smith, 
looks at life in the Sunday-school, at the Sunday-school 
Convention; and at fashionable society, and gives us 
very good Christian philosophy on the various topics. 
Perhaps the ungrammatical Janguage which too much 
prevails in country towns adds some force to the sharp 
and earnest words of a good Christian woman, but we 
think so skilful a writer as Pansy might do witheut it. 
There is much strong sense in the work and there are 
some beautiful and pathetic scenes. Every Day's 
Doings. By Hellena Richardson. (T. Nelson & Sons.) 
A temperance story, aimed to open blind eyes to the 
dangers of the use of wine and strong liquors on the 
table. It is not exaggerated, we fear, and the miseries 
which come to man and woman, gentlemen and ladies, 
through the use of stimulants are none too vividly 
drawn.—— The Bertram Family, by the author of the 
*“Schontberg-Cotta Family ” does not need an introduc- 
tion. What sweeter, stronger lessons of Christian love 
have ever been given in story than these books have 
given us.——Trwe Hearts Make Happy Homes By M. 
A Pavll (Nelson & Sons.) A capita: story of a boy’s 
life from his first great trial to the climax of an honored 
and useful life. —— Willie’s Choice, by the same author, 
ie the story of a boy who chose the glitter instead of 
the gold till it nearly cost him his happiness, but who 
was saved through great tribulation.—— Great Heights 
Gained, by Rev. T. P. Nelson (Nelson & Sons.), gives 
a picture of a humble but very pious home where a 
little waif is cared for till she grows up, and through 
the faithfulness of her foster parents and her own 
industry comes into great honor and happiness. —— 
Noble Women of Our Time, by Joseph Johnson, is a 
volume of sketches of such women as Agnes Jones, 
Mary Lyon, Fidelia Fiske, Sister Dora, Frances Ridley 
Havergal, Baroness Bunsen, Mrs. Hare, Nellie Bren- 
nan. We do not know a better book for young girls, 
to show them what, in every station and in every 
country, an earnest woman may find to do for the 
world’s help.——Breakers Ahead. By Mrs. Saxby. These 
stories of a score or moreof great shipwrecks must be 
full enough of sensation for any boy, and the particu- 
lars are sad enough to satisfy the most morbid craving 
for horrors, but is it a thoroughly healthful mind 
that enjoys such harrowing tales ?—— 7'he Story of the 
Beacon Fire, by Naomi, is one of the very best stories 
we have read fora long time. It is most grapbically 
told, and the scene—the Cornish coast, and the time— 
the days of the Wesleys, give abundant scope for inci- 
dent, while the religious lesson is very strongly and 
clearly given in a way to touch the hearts of children.—— 
Robert Carter & Brothers have republished Caroline 
Fry’s The Listener and Jane Taylor's A Day's Pleasure. 
Apart from the worth of the moral teaching of these 
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books, they are an interesting study for young girls. 
Miss Taylor’s work is a series of essays, something 
after the style of ‘‘ The Spectator,” which treat of a 
great variety of topics. Besides these classics, the 
Carters publish Sweetbrier, by Agnes Giberne ; the 
story of the purifying trials of a young girl, and her 
home life, among a family ef boys, with an imperious 
and willful though honest and devoted father, and a 
mother too gentle and weak to be anything more than 
loving and resigned’; Through the Linn, by the same 
author, a story also of atried young girl; Fifteen, by 
Mrs. Nathaniel Conklin, better known as Jennie M. 
Drinkwater, an account of a birthday and what it 
brought to an orphan; Hours with Orientals, by 
A L O E., a collection of stories about Hindoo life, 
or religious teachings threaded on Oriental life or 
thoughts; At Ye Grene Griffin, by Emily Sarah Hoit, 
a putting into the dress of a story the tragic tale of 
poor Anne Neville, and making us see the every-day 
life of those fifteenth-century times.——T7he Wreck of 
the Red-Bird, by George Cary Eggleston. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) Three boys undertake a month's cruise 
aud camping on the South Carolina coast. Their ves- 
sel is a *‘ iaunch” provided with a mast and sail. Of 
course they have a variety of trials, and are finally 
wrecked, but come safely out of all their adventures. 
The pathetic dedication of the book to the best friend 
of the “‘noblest, manliest, most unselfish boy,” to 
whom the loving but now bereaved father meant it 
should be dedicated, enlists every adult reader’s tender 
sympathy. 


THE MAGAZINES.. 


NOVEMBER. 

‘* Exquisite hours, enveloped in light and silence; to have 
known them once is to have always aterrible standard of en- 
joyment.” This is what Mr. Henry James, Jr., says of cer- 
tain hours passed in the glamour and radiance of Venice, 
and, with qualifications in the matters of subject and degree 
of praise, the sentence might be led to say of the November 
Century ; * A delightful namber, rich in art and letters; 
to have seen it is to have always a terrible standard of enjoy- 
ment.” True as this may be, it is, nevertheless, a somewhat 
disheartening attitude to aseume mentally towards the good 
things of this life, and, moreover, is not in accordance with 
the true Venetian spirit, of enjoying unquestioningly every- 
thing as it comes, which Mr. James finds so delightful—and 
apparently contagious—a characteristic of the children of this 
wonderful city of art. 

This number of the “Century” might indeed fairly be 
called the James Memoria! Namber, for what with his own 
delightfal article on Venice, the portrait of him engraved by 
Cole, and the eketch of his life by Mr. Howells, occupying in 
all the first thirty pages of the magazine, the volume, if read 
from the beginning, acquires a distinctly predominating 
Jamesonian flavor, which, like his stories, will fatigue some, 
and others. as Mr. Howells says, it can only grieve when it 
ceases. These are two good names to encounter first in a 
book, and when they are followed by such representative 
names as thoee of Alphonse Danudet, Helen Hunt Jackson, 
Washington Gladden, Edward Eggleston, Frank R Stockton, 
Thomas Wenthworth Higginson, Mary Hallock Foote, Mrs. 
Frances Hodgson Burnett, avd Charles Dudley Warner, it is 
within the bounds of probability to look for something good, 
an expectancy which will be realized by opening at almost any 
page. Mr. James's article on Venice,and Mr Howard's article 
on Mr. James; Victor Hugo, by Dandet; the first paper 
on the Christian League of Connecticut, by Mr. Gladden ; 
the poem, Fuith's Fortitude, by Mrs. Jackson; The Beginning 
of a Nation, by Edward Egleston; Frank Stockton's story, 
with that of Mary Hallock Foote, and Mr. Warner's 
article on England, form together a ménu in which the most 
discriminating and fastidious literary taste might find at least 
one delectable morsel. 

In Harper's for November, the numbers that will first at- 
tract the eye of the literary browser, will be, we suspect, 
the poem ‘'Pordenone,” by Mr Howells, and the opening 
chapters of Miss Woolson'’s new serial story, ‘For the 
Major.” If the suggestion is admissible, it would have been 
advantageously appropriate on the part of the ‘‘ Century” 
publishers to have secured this poem of Mr. Howells, dealing 
with Venetian scenes and with early Venetian artists, to have 
accompanied the Howells and James combioation in the cur- 
rent pumber of that Magazine. Miss Woolson’s story opens 
charmingly, and with promire of that richness of style, inci- 
dent, and character delineation that mark all her work. Mr 
W. Hamilton Gibson reappears in this number also in his dual 
character of artist and author. His article is entitled 
** Across Lots,” and is, in tone, similar to hit previous writ- 
ings, while the illustrations maintain the unapproachable 
delicacy in quality and execution which Mr. Gibson can as- 
sume to be his own as truly as Gifford could claim a preroga- 
tive over the golden light of an October afternoon, or De 
Haas over the relentless, majestic curve of an Atlantic 
breaker crashing on a rocky coast. There is about the present 
illustrations a deeper feeling, a greater sympathy, if possible, 
with the sentient phases of Nature, an attempt to achieve 
more serious results than mere delicate prettiness, a greater 
boldness and strength, which is gratifying to note. In the 
beantiful evening lights and half-lights of his frontispiece 
Mr. Gibson has intreduced a female figure the treatment of 
which is somewhat disappointing, and seems not wholly in 
sympathy with its surroundings, to say nothing of the 
rashness of the ycung woman in exposing herself thus 
in an open-necked dress ac a season of the year when, if we 
read aright the bare branches of the trees and the gloomy 
gray of the sky, such imprudenee argues deliberate coquetry 


with pneumonia and congestive chills. On the contrary, 
we would not advise Mr. Hamilton's young woman to don an 
unartistic ulster and derby. which would be a step too far in 
the oppoeite direction, but a little greater consideration for 
her own health would have adde4 immensely to our opinion 
of Mr. Hamilton's appreciation of the unities. ‘The 
Home of the Doones” is an article by Kate Hillard, inter- 
esting by association with Blackmore's fine successful story, 
* Lorna Doone,”’ which has lately been issued in an Edition 
de Luze, from which the ilustrations to the present article are 
taken. Thee is another of E. A. Abbey's artistic illumina- 
tions of Robert Herrick’s poems, the second of Mr. Bishop's 
papers on Southern California, poems by Mises Hatchinsor, 
whose recently-published book has met with much favor, and 
Mr. Will Carlton. There is a further installment of ‘* Shan- 
don Bel's,” ta which Mr. William Black increases the interest 
and admiration for his two delightful young people, and the 
Editorial departments are as replete as ever with comment 
on current topics of interest. 

Unless one’s mind is exercised over the problem of 
the American Iodian and his civilization, or else has 
followed closely the windings of Mr. Bishop's story, ‘‘ The 
Home of a Merchant Prince,’ the present number of tha 
Atlantic Monthly will oot secure more ofa tribute to the in- 
terest of its contents than a dip into ita pages here and there, 
when a head line or a chance word or phrase will attract by 
seeming to suggest further investigation of a topic 
on which one has been thinking or in which he is 
interested. The two exceptions to this, apart from 
those mentioned above, will be, perhaps, the ‘* Ride in 
Spain,” which Mr. Charles Dudley Warner took io com- 
pany with an Oxford man, and the review, eminently just, 
of Howells’s ‘‘ Modern [nstance,” which, we take It, is by Mr. 
Aldrich. Mr. Thomas Hardy, in his etar-gazing story, con- 
tinues to mingle astronomy and love with an accompanying 
dash of ‘* bot water,”’ into which his heroine appears to have 
a fatal facility for relapsing. The names of other contribu- 
tors are not so familiar as to guarantee such a surfeit of 
enjoyable reading as one looks for usually in this New Eag- 
land journal, and in truth the enjoyment derived from the 
number is largely anticipatory in nature; for how can one 
abide calmly over present mediocrity when a new tragedy, 
** Michael Angelo,” by Longfellow, contributions from Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, the ‘‘ Autocrat,” and ‘Daisy Miller,” a 
comedy dramatized from the story by Mr. Henry James, Jr., 
are promised for the coming winter ? 


A Transplanted Rose. A Story of New York Fashionable 
Life. (New York: Harper & Bros.) Frequent attempts have 
been made by aspiring novelists to photograph New York 
fashionable life. The effort, however, bas never been wholly 
successful because the life iteelf is so shifting and changefal, 
and its phases are so many as to defy the art’st. Hardly any 
two people see precisely the same phase, or see it from the 
same point of view, so that what strikes one as being repre- 
sentative aud characteristic will seem to another exaggerated 
and unreal. Even those readers who are admitted into the 
charmed circle which the author of ‘‘A Transplanted Rose " 
freely penetrates will not indorse all that the book charges 
upon New York society ; and many of them no doubt will in- 
sist that if descriptions are not drawn imaginatively or at 
second hand, they are at least partial and inadequate. Never- 
theless the book is bright and entertaining. There are no 
doubt such girls as Rose Chadwick, whether or not they ever 
appear at a New York private ball in ‘blazing brocade,” 
white satin slippers, and ‘‘a pair of one-batton green gloves 
which had been worn before;” and such people as Jack 
Townley, Hathorn Mack, and Mrs. Philippeau, if in real life 
they do not always happen to encounter one another pre- 
cisely as ths story describes. 


The Compete Works of Edgar A. Poe. Library edition, 
4volse. (New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son.) This is the 
most complete and convenient form in which the works of 
Poe are obtainable. The type is clear, the binding tasteful, 
and the book in its entirety acceptable to the band and to 
the eye. Whatever discount may be made upon the extrav- 
agant claims of the panegyrists of Poe it is certain that he 
is one of the most original and characterisiic minds which 
this country has produced. In poetry and in verse he has 
achieved astonishing results by the combination of a weird 
imagination and a remarkable felicity of style; no man 
understood better the musical elements in language, and 
uO man used them more effectively. We dissent again and 
again from Poe's taste and from his literary methods, but 
the spell of his genius compels us to admire even when we 
cannot approve. He is a recognized Awerican classic, aod it 
is therefore a piece of good fortune that the whole body of 
his work has been placed in so convenient a form and is sold 
at so low a price. The publishers have taken the entire list 
of Poe’s works, which was formerly in the hands of Widdle- 
ton, and issue no less than six different editions of the poet's 
works in fall or in selections. In one form or another, every 
taste on the part of Poe's readers is met in this list. 


The Work of the Holy Spirit in Man. By G. Tophel. 
(Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark). This book contains five dis- 
courses by the pastor of the Evangelical Church, Geneva, 
tranelated from the French by the Kev. Thomas 
J. Després. The author is reverent in thought, and an 
earnestness pervades the sermons whieh seems to sugyest 
unction in the living preacher. There isa directness also 
that increases their force. The subjecta are, ** The Work of 
the Holy Spirit in Spiritual) Renewing,” “The Gift of the 
Spirit,” **Oar Daties Toward the Spirit,” “ His Crowning 
Work,” ‘Tne Sin Against Him” There is unquest:onably 
a serious disregard of the real work of the Spirit in many be- 
levers, and the study of these discourses will prove of lasting 
spiritual benefit to any who shall be awakened to conscious- 
ness of the truth that we are “the temple of the Holy 
Ghost.” 

The Thomas_4 Kempis Birthday Book. Edited by W.E 


Winks. (New York: Thomas Whittaker) The pleasing 
custom of associating a favorite author with the birthdays of 
one’s friends has been extended to Thomas a Kempis, from 
whose I nitation of Christ this little volame is made up. In 
muking the selections the editor has endeavored to suit the 
circumstances and «xpress the emotions of the religious life 
common to all the followers of Jesas Christ, avoiding auch 
passages as reflect 4 Kempis’s monastic surroundings or 
peculiar religious views. Those who have epj»yed the 
“Imitation” will be glad to find its best thought presented 
in so attractive and useful a form. 


Lethe, and other Poems. By D.M. Jones. (Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott & Co.) A large number of brief poems are 
collected in this volume, and they show sufficient ahility to 
encourage the author to further effort. The six Garfi-‘ld 
poems written during the progress of his!l]ness awaken again 
the sadress and expectancy of those painful days. There is 
much that is commonplace in thought and expression, but 
some evidence of poetic power. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Routledge & Son announce a complete edition of the 
works of George Macdonald in eighteen volumes. 

—D. Lothrop & Uo. have published in verv attractive style 
George Macdonald's novel ‘‘ Weighed and Wanting.” 

—An exhaustive ‘‘ History of Philadelphia” is in course of 
preparation by Messrs. Thompson Westcott and J.T. Scharf. 

—**' Her Crime,” the first novel in the new No Name Series, 
has made its appearance ina very attractive binding, and 
promises to be a successful book. 

—Mr. E. W. Gosse, the author of the volume on Gray in 
the ‘‘ English Men of Letters” series, is engaged in editing 
for Macmillan a complete edition of Gray's works. 

—Williams & Co. of Boston have brought out a new edition 
of Mr. James H. West's poems in a very attractive style and 
with some very good illustrations. 

—*' The Literary World " for October 21st contains an ex- 
cellent list of scienzific books, which the custodians of public 
libraries would do well to preserve for future reference. 

—R. Worthington has issued a new and very attractive 
edition of Mr. Baker's “‘ Point Lace and Diamonds,” This 
volume contain some of the best vers de socielé which has 
been written in America. 

** Moravian Missions,” by the Rev. A. C. Thompson, D.D. 
** In the Desert "—a journey in the track of the Israelites— 
by the Rev. Henry M. Field, D D., and “* The Book of Forty 
Puddings,” by Susan Anna Brown, are among the Fall an- 
nourncements of Charles Scribner's Sons. 

—*The Jean Ingelow Birthday Book” (Roberta Bros ), 
must take ita place as the choicest publication of the kind In 
the matter of typography and binding which has yet ap- 
peared. It is beautifully printed on heavy paper, with red- 
line margins, and is bound in red. The letter-press is, of 
course, @ selection of the choicest verseand prose. 

—Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., of this city, are issuing a very 
attractive red-line edition of the poeta. Spencer, Schiller, 
Goethe, and Mrs. Browning are among the latest issues. The 
books are bound in imitation tree calf with real calf backs, 
and are very attractive volumes sold at prices which bring 
them within reach of book-buyers of moderate means. 

—** The American Agriculiurist” (Orange Judd Co) gets 
better and better; the November number is the best ever 
iseued by this long-eetabiished publication. There has been 
an immense advance in the typography of the “ Agricultur- 
iat,” and with ite profuse and artistic illustrations it has 
taken its place with the handsomest publications of the day. 

—J. B. Lippincott & Co. have in press ‘‘ The Princess and 
Curdie,” a javenile story, by George MacDonald ; a “ Life of 
Sir William Rowan Hamilton,” by Robert Percival Graves ; 
“The Satjection of Hamlet,” by William Leighton; “An 
Epitome of Modern Literature,” by Mrs. F. C. Henderson, 
and ** The New Arabian Nights,” translated by W. F. Kirby. 

—Mr. Burroughs’s article on Fronde’s Estimate of Car- 
lyle,” im the last number of the “ Critic,” contains some 
characteristically fresh and suggestive thoughts and is one of 
the best short articles on Carlyle which has appeared. The 
* Critic ” gets better and betier, and has made itself indi«pens- 
able to every one who wishes to keep abreast of the literary 
movement of the age at home and abroad. 

—G. P. Putnam's Sons have issued the first part of an 
‘American Citizen's Manual.” containing an explanation of 
our Government in its National, Stat and !ocal organizations, 
setting forth the laws relating to the franchise, and discu: sing 
the methods of civil service. The two volumes are in a di- 
rection in which thorough and general knowledge is greatly 
to be desired. 

—The forthcoming series of biographies of distinguished 
women which is to be edited in London by Mr. J. H. Iogram 
will be entitled “‘ Eminent Women.” The volumes will all 
be written by women. ‘he early volumes of the series will 
include “George Eliot,” by Miss Mathilde Blind; “ Emily 
Bronté,” by Miss Mary Robinson ; ** George Sand,” by Miss 
Bertha Thomas; “Mary Lamb,” by Mrs. Gilchrist; and 
** Maria Edgeworth,” by Mies Helen Zimmern. 

—The Rev. Joseph Agar Beet’s ‘‘Commentary on the Rom- 
ans” has reached a third edition. Dean Vaughan of the 
Temple calls it ‘‘a remarkable contribution tothe sound 
theology of England and of the Church,” und Dr, James 
Morrison of Scotland, himself a power among commentators, 
pronounces it a ‘‘ masterpiece of Biblical exposition.” The 
third edition has been revised and enlarged. Mr. Beet's 
Cemmentary on the Corinthian,” will appear next month. 

—D. Lothrop & Co. have published the kossetti Shakes- 
peare, a very haudsome, complete edition of the great dram- 
atist, in one volume, with a critical biography by Wm. M. 
Rossetti, an essay On the chronology of the plays hy Edward 
Dowden, @ history of the drama in Eogland to the time of 
Shakespeare by Arthur Gilman, and a critical introduction 
to each play by A. W. Von Schlegel. The volume is iilus- 
strated, and is a very full and complete edition of the great 
poet. 
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_ Vou XXVI., No. 18._ 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—The Parliament of Great Britain reassembled on Tuesday 
October 24. 

—Foreman Dickson, of the Star Route jury, was arrested 
last Saturday morning. 

—The nephew and heir of Lord Beaconsfield is in Scotland, 
but has not yet shown his quality. 

—A great gale visited England on Tuesday of last week, 
and upset things generally. The storm did much damage. 

—A party of celebrated German astronomers, sent over by 
the government for observing the transit of Venus, arrived in 
New York last week. 

—Lieutenant Danenhower continues his narrative of the 
** Jeannette ” expedition at the meetings of the Inquiry Com- 
mittee in Washington. 

—The Scotch body snatcher who stole the body of the Earl 
of Crawford has been found guilty, and sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude. 

—Mr. Herbert Spencer was at Newport last week, and ex- 
pressed himself greatly pleased at the city aud the situation. 
He visits Boston next. 

—<At the sale of seate for the Brooklyn Philharmonic con- 
certs this winter $4,900 was realized, which is $200 more than 
the sum received last year. 

—The cost of the war in Egypt is estimated at about 
£4,000,000, exclusive of the expenses of the army of occupa- 
tion and the Indian contingent. 

—A teacher in Paris, Kentucky, was shot by a pupil who 
had been shaken for being tardy. A good illustration of 
‘‘teaching the youthful mind to shoot” successfully. 

—Wycliffe College is a new $70,000 institution opened at 
Toronto, Ontario, last week, by the evangelical branch of the 
Episcopal denomination, for the training of students in Scripty 
ure. 

—Latest comet gossip says that the real discoverer of the 
wanderer is Dr. B. A. Gould, of Cordova,8. A. The Har- 
vard College Observatory says so, and who would think of 
questioning ? 

—A fire occurred at Nashville, Tenn., last Thursday, which 
destroyed four blocks, incurring a loss on buildings of $100,- 
000 and on stock of #200,000. The insurance did not cover 
half the loss. 

—#10,000 in dollar subscriptions have been raised for the 
Garfield Monument Fund of Cincinnati. The figure will be 
of full length, heroic size, cast in bronze and meunted on 
granite pedestal. 

—Canada has issued new Dominion four-( llarr: tes on 
which a finely-engraved portrait of the Marqu.- : i Lorne ap- 
pears in one corner, and in the other the great seal of Canada, 


- printed in light red. 


—Ernest Dubourque, the mad Frenchman who stabbed so 
many people two weeks ago In Fourteenth 8t., in this city, 
has been committed for stabbing Mrs. Hanley, who has died 
from the effects of her injuries. 

— Business :—‘‘ A book agent had the misfortune to break 
his leg at a camp meeting recently in Butler, Ga., and while 
the sympathizers were gathered round as the surgeons set 
the limb the agent sold three copies of his book.” 

—Mr. and Mrs. E. F. Shepard of this city gave a reception 
last week in honor of the American Committee of Revisers 
of the New Testament. About four hundred guests were 
present. The host was one of the Executive Committee who 
assisted the revisers in their work. 

—A terrible blow has been struck at American literature. 
In a recent address to the members of the Leeds Mechanics’ 
Institution and Literary Society, Lord Lytton declined to rec- 
ommend his audience to read American books. Have the 
Boston publshers ‘‘ done him” out of his poems ? 

—KEven royalty must be interviewed when it travels. M. 
de Pene, of the Paris ‘‘Gaulois,” interviewed the Prince of 
Wales recently when passing through Paris, and reports a 
conversation on politics, theatrical matters, London journal- 
ism, the war in Egypt, and current topics generally. 

—Urbino, Italy, the birthplace of Raphael, proposes to 
erect a statue tothe illustrious painter. The statue is to be 
of white Carrara marble, and will stand in the principal 
square opposite the ducal palace. The artist is not yet se- 
lected, but will be appointed from a number who send in 
competitive models. 

—The ‘‘Boston Tranecript says, the Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
of Boston, the Rev. Mr. McVicker, of Philadelphia, and 
H. H. Richardson, a Boston architect, who have been spend- 
ing a vacation in Europe, are all stalwart specimens of Amer- 
ican manhood. Collectively they weigh nine hundred pounds, 
and measure in length nineteen feet. 

—In Georgia there is aspring in a copper mine which 
gives forth a peculiar wine-colored liquid, which, when a 
few drops of nut-gull are added to it, changes immediately 
into a jet-black ink of the best quality. The owner would 
profit largely if he would connect the editorial rooms through- 
out the country witb his ink-spring by pipe attachmects, and 
make moderate charges for the supply. 

—Mlle. Claire Gambetta, cousin of M. Gambetta, late host 
of the Palais Bourbon, has eupported herself and mother by 
singing at a cofé chanianf at Mantes, being ignored by her 
illustrious relative. The story is told also that M. Thiers 
had a sister, Mme. Répert, who kept a table dhéte in Paris 
and hung a sign in the window inscribed: ‘‘ Table dhéite, kept 
by Mme. Repert, née Thiers, sister to the Prime Minister.” 

—The Amberst Cul'ege athlieties were held Saturday, 
October 21, in which eleven of the Amherst records were 
lowered. In the last race (a qdarter-mile run) the best inter- 
collegiate time would have been beaten, but the leader was 
tripped up by some unknown person, just before the finish, 
and was too exhausted torise. The juaiors took the greatest 
po’: of izes and the freshmen took the tug f-war. 

—Aravi Pasbu's luxurious tent, deco: ated with embroideries 
anc rich trappings, was captured on the field of Tel-el-Kebir 
and bas been brought ov r to Eogland. We shail expect to 
bear of its counterpart being placed in ultra-fashionable 


drawing-rooms in London, from which the hostess, in har- 
monious tea-gown and a fez, will dispense her five-o'clock 
hospitality on Oriental china to a eircle of admiring friends. 

—Salvini, the famous Italian tragedian, reappeared as 
Othello last week in New York city and renewed his former 
successes. Among the audience was the ‘‘ Jersey Lily,” Mrs. 
Langtry, who, if we are to believe the reports, has spent most 
of her time, when not rehearsing, between riding in Central 
Park and attending the New York theaters. She will have 
made her début by the time this paper isin our readers’ 
hands. 


—Last week Philadelphia celebrated the two hundredth 
anniversary of the coming of William Penn, and the Quaker 
City was the scene of great festivities. An imposing pro- 
cession, a representation of the original landing, fire- 
works, and a terrible explosion, killing two or three people, 
were the numbers on the interesting programme ; for even 
Philadelphia must have its pleasure flavored with a spice of 
excitement and peril. 

—Madame Christine Nilsson arrived in New York last 
week. She is staying at the Windsor Hotel and remains 
quietly in her rooms most of the time, not wishing to go out 
much owing to the recent death of her husband in Paris. She 
has partially hinted at remaining in America fur a year and 
singing in opera next winter. She dreadsthe ocean voyage, 
and says if she once gets home, although she likes America, 
she will never return here. 

—The funeral services ever the remains of Mises Adelaide 
Phillips took place on the afternoon of Wednesday, Oct 
25, in King’s Chapel, Boston. The congregation was a large 
one, composed of personal and professional friends, and the 
services were conducted by the Rev. Henry W. Foote, who 
spoke feelingly and sympathetically of the true and noble 
womanhood of Miss Phillips. After the service the body was 
taken to Marshfield for burial. 

—A change has been made in the manner of conducting 
commencement exercises at Amherst College. Heretofore 
the college studies were divided into six departments, repre- 
sented on the commencement stage by the ones excelling in 
their several departments. This system has been changed 
for the’old-fashioned way, in which the six highest rank men 
in the studies taken as a whole are appointed as speakers. 
The students are very much dissatisfied with the alteration. 

—About royalty : The Emperor William's health is not as 
good as could be desired. The Bey of Tunis is very ill and is 
not expected to recover. The Sultan gave an audience to 
the America” ‘Mintster Inst «ek and invited him aleo to the 
palace. The ex-Empress Eugenie r cently passed through 
Munich in a second-class railway coach, ate at a cheap pop- 
ular restaurant, and remained unnoticed, while the great 
Wagner and family at the same time arrived in the King's 
special car, rode in the royal equipage, and ‘‘put up” at the 
palace. 

—On Thursday, October 26, Profeseor Tyndall unveiled a 
statue of Thomas Carlyle on the Thames embankment at 
Chelsea. Professor Tyndall delivered a speech iu which he 
expressed the wish that a memorial to Emerson be raised at 
the same place, whom he eulogized as ‘‘ the loftiest, purest, 
and most penetrating spirit that ever shone in American lit- 
erature, and the lifelong friend of Carlyle." The London 
‘* Daily Telegraph ” approved by declaring editorially: ‘‘ The 
honor could be paid to no more distinguished American man 
of letters." 

—It is believed that Mr. Alcott'’s illness is, in a& measure, 
due to the journey he recently took to Connecticut to revisit 
the scenes cf his youth, which was too much of a strain upon 
him, physically and mentally. On returning to his home he 
eaid that probably he never again wou:d leave it. Thereafter 
B ston was the limit of his endurance in traveling, and it 
was while preparing to go there that he was stricken down 
on Tuesday last. On Friday morning he recovered con- 
sciousness so far as to motion for his spectacles to be brought 
o him. that he might see whether he could still read. 

—The old State-Honze of the ‘‘Hub” has recently been 
restored to its colouial condition, the old halls of Represen- 
tatives and of the Royal Governors receiving as far as possi- 
bletheir ancient and venerable appearance,and will hereafter, 
as museums, receive historic memorials of *‘ good old colony 
times.”” Alineal descendant of one of Boston’s most patri- 
otic sons, Mr. Josiah Quincy, Jr., of the class of °80 of Har- 
vard University, gave a speech at the formal ceremonies last 
week in behalf of the younger members of the Bostonian 
Society, in whose custody the building now remains. 

—A fortnight ago a vulture;was seen hovering over the City 
of London and now and then perching upon one or another 
of the tallest buildings. A member of the same tribe was 
caught on the recks near Cork Harbor in 1843, and in 1825 
one was shot near Kilve, on the shores of the British Chan- 
nel. Those three vultures are the only specimens of their 
race which are known to have visited the British Isles for 
several centuries. Just what portent may be conveyed by 
the appearance of the obscene bird at this particular time is 
not apparent, but it is hoped for the honor of the supersti- 
tious brotherhood that some explanation will be forth- 
coming. 

—Upwards of three hundred persons have been arrested 
at Pressburg, Austro-Hungary, for participating in the recent 
anti-Jewish disturbunces at that place. These testify that con- 
siderable sums of money were received from the Anti-Semitic 
Committee of Berlin toencourage the movement in Pressburg, 
while circulars had been distributed inviting the public to 
join the International Anti-Jewish League and to contribute 
to its funds. In the Blumenthal suburb of Pressbarg. 
where numerous Jewish tradesman and merchants resided, 
the persecution was most active, and hardly a house or villa 
remains undamaged. As many as 600 Jewish families, com- 
prising upward of 3,000 persons, bave left Pressburg for 
Vienna and Pesth, while the poorer class whocannot get 
away remain in hiding. Disturbances have also taken place 
at Lanschitz and Warberg, im the same neighborhood. M. 
Tisza, the Minister-President, has addressed a letter to all 


the municipal cotincils in Hungary,in which he expresses the 
conviction that in every council in the kingdom indignation 
must have been aroused by these disgraceful excesses. They 
are to repress them by the vigorous employment of the public 
forces, and proceed against the guilty parties with the full 
rigor of the law. Vienna, it is stated, feels humiliated, and 
the Austro-Hungarian presse, with few exceptions, indig- 
nantly condemns the conduct of those deputies to whose 
encouragement the scenes at Pressburg are attributable. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The following thankegiving proclamation has been issued by the 
President: In conformity with a custom, the annual observance of 
which is justly held in honor by this people, I, Chester A. Arthur, 
President of the United States, do hereby sect apart Thursday, the 
30th day of November next, as a day of public thanksgiving. The 
blessings demanding our gratitude are numerous and varied. For 
the peace and amity which subsist between this Republic and all the 
nations of the world ; for the freedom from interna! dwcord and vio- 
lence ; for the increasing friendship between the differen; sections 
of the land ; for the liberty, justice and constitutional government ; 
for the devotion of the people to our free institutions ani their 
cheerful obedience to mild laws; for the constantly iocreasing 
strength of the Republic while extending ite privileges to fellow 
men who come to us; for the improved means of internal com- 
munication and the increased facilities of intercourse with other na- 
tions; for the general prevailing health of the year; for the proe- 
perity of all our industries, the liberal return for the mechanic's toll, 
sffording a market forthe abundant barvests of the husbandman ; 
for the preservation of the national faith and credit; for wise 
and generous provision to effect the intellectual and mora! edacation 
of our youth; for the influence upon the conscience of a 
restraining and traneforming religion, and for the joys of home— 
for these and for many other blessings we should give thanks. 
And therefore I do recommend that the day above designated be ob- 
served throughout the country as a day of nationa! thanksgiving and 
prayer, and that the people, ceasing from their daily lebors. and 
meeting in accordance with their several forms of worship, draw 
near to the throne of Almighty God, offering to him praise and grati- 
tnde for the manifold goodness which be has vonchsafed to ne, and 
praying that his biessings and his mercies may continue. And I do 
further recommend that the day thus appointed be made a special 
occasion for deeds of kindness and charity to the suffering and the 
needy, #0 that all who dwell within the land may rejoice and be glad 
in this season of nations! thankegiving. In witness whereof I have 
hereunto set my hand and cansed the seal of the United States to be 
affixed. Done at the city of Washington this twenty-fifth day of Octo- 
ber, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
two, and of the independence of the United States the one hundred 
and seventh. CuEeeTer A. ARTHUR. 

By the President—Faspericx T. FRELINGHUYSEN, Secretary of 
State. 


MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Presbyterian church and parsonage at Blauveltville, N. Y.. 
were totally destroyed by fire Oct. 25. Loss $8,000. 

—The Society of the Presbyterian Hoepital held its fourteenth an- 
niversary Oct. 25. The hospital during the last year and a half has 
received 1,918 patients. 

—The devotional meetings of the “ Ladies’ Christian Union” wil! 
be resumed for the season Wednesday morning, at eleven o'clock, in 
the social parlors of the Broadway Tabernacle Charch, Thirty-fourth 
Street, corner of Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 

—The Methodist Episcopal Church on New York Avenue, Brook- 
lyn, L. I., last week opened a fine loan exhibition of paintings and 
other works of art. A decided improvement on scrap-bage, and 
chances, and exorbitant prices. 

—An appeal is made by the New York State Auxiliary of the 
Woman's National Relief Association for money and clothes for 
the shipwrecked at the Life Saving Stations. Sendto No.7 West 
Fourteenth Street, New York, room &. 

—The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church will hold a conference in Brooklyn, L. I., Nov. 
5-9. The Rev. Noah Schenck is chairman of the committee, and 
will announce the place of meeting later. 

—The annual meeting of the New York Protestant Episcopal 
Onurch was held in the chapel of Calvary Church. The Financia! 
Committee report contributions and jegacies amounting to $37,367.20 
for the year. Disbursements $34.106.73. The society is free of debt. 

—The Baptist State Missionary Convention met at Watertown, 
N. Y., to hold its seventy-fifth annual session. Dr. Edward Bright 
presided. The object of the association is to establish new 
churches and assist old ones in need of assistance. Receipts for 
the year, $14,154, and a balance of $600 in the treasury. Eighty- 
seven missionaries are employed by the Convention. 

—An institation located at No. 315 East One Hundred and Ninth 
Street, New York, which deserves the cordial supp«rt of the public 
is the institution established by Miss Butler for the care of babies 
from two to seven years old while their mothers are at work. A 
smal! sum is paid by the mothers and the nursery is almoet self-sup- 
porting. More room is needed. All information wii! be given by 
applying to the rector of Holy Trinity at Harlem, the Rev. Dr 
McKim, or to Mies Batler. From May 1, 1881, to May of 1882, 1,000 
little children were cared for during the day. 

—The Fifth Convention of the Kings County Sunday-Schoo! 
Union was held inthe Dutch Reformed Church at Fiatbush, L. L, 
Oct, 25. The Union represents 20 schools, having 1.464 pupils and 
228 teachers. Addresses were made by the Reve. J. A. Davis, on 
“* Old Grays,” Geo. E. Reed en the “ Ultimate Object of all Sunday- 
school Effort ;” M. L. Haines on “ God’s Truth and the Scholar's 
Conscience Charlies Cuthbert Hall, on “‘Music in the Sunday- 
school,” in which a plea was made for a higher order of music in 
the schools, — 

—The Secretary of the N.Y. Society for Improving the Condition of 
the Poor closes the thirty-ninth annual report of the Society as fel- 
lows ; “* The time has come when this association should cease con- 
fining its efforts to individu! relief and become an aggressive agen’, 
with a higher and nobler aim, in seeking to improve the condition ef 
the homes of the poor. While the relief of the individaal is often a 
blessed and a happy good, it is likewise a fleeting good. To aid the 
masses is also to include the individual! and to benefit the whole com- 
manity, To see that the homes of the poor have the proper pro- 
visions afforded for the protection of health and the promotion of 
comfort is the duty nearest at hand.” 

—Bamuel Colcord, who for the past eighteen months has minis- 
tered to the congregation of Puritan Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., was 
given a reception in the chapel on Marcy Avenue, Oct. 96, and pre- 
sented a with handsomely framed set of resolutions. The feeling of 
the church to the retiring pastor is expressed as follows: *‘ At the 
time his labors commenced here the society had lost its entire prop- 
erty, and were occupying the churc’ building only by permission of 
its owners : the active membership was smal!, and so disheartened 
that the discontinuance of public services had already been sa - 
gested. Little inducement existed fo lead any minister to a 
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the pastorate ; therefore the unselfish, Christian devotion evinced 
by Mr. Colcord in the choice of this arduous work in place of a more 
promising and lucrative position called forth the commendation of 
all to whom it became known; while his strong faith in its success, 
and the persistent zeal which he brought to the work, inspired the 
people with fresh courage and enthusiasm. Taking upon himself 
the task of raising over two-thirds of the amount required to redeem 
the church property, within three months he seacceeded in the effort 
and placed the funda in the hands of the trustees.”” Mr. Colcord 
. returns to his former charge in Chickering Hall, New York, which 
was organized by him and of which he had charge for six years. 
The church has not prospered during Mr. Colcord’s absence, and he 
feels it hie duty to return & it. 

—At the celebration at Lancaster, Pa., of the one bundred and 
fiftieth annivereary of the firet Moravian missionary enterprire, 
the whole community was interested. The church was beautifully 
decorated, and the services were appropriate and refreshing through- 
out. At 10:30 a.m. Bishop Edmund de Schweinitz, of Bethlehem, 
presided, and read the church litany. Then the Rev. Thos, G, Apple, 
D.D., President of Franklin and Marshall (Reformed) Colicge, 
preached the jubilee sermon, At 2:30 p.m. there were two addresses. 
Dr, Philip Schaff epoke of the vast influence, so disproportionate to 
ite aize, of the Moravian Church on the history and epirit of Clris- 
tendom, (1) by inangurating Foreign Missions, (2) by*itse pure and rich 
hymnology, and (2) by its broad spirit of Christian union and liberality, 
and ite various attempts to bring about closer fellowship among all 
denominations, making it the precursor of the present Evangelical 
Alliance. Bishop E. de Schweinitz followed with a highly interesting 
address, full of historical facts and iliustrations, on the methods» 
spirit, results, and prospects of the Moravian Mission work. Muinis- 
ters of almost every denomination of the city were in attendance. 
The evening wae devoted to the Sunday-echool and children, who 
went throngh an instructive missionary jubilee exercise, prepared for 
the occasion, and listened with intense interest and delight to Dr. 
Richard Newton of Philade!phia, who preached one of his inimitable 
children’s sermons, epeaking of ** Vineyard Work—the Best Work.” 
All the services of the day were crowded ; iu the afternoon and even- 
ing, hundreds could not gain entrance at all. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Vermont Bible Society has chosen Roswell Farnham, of 
Bradford, president, and has voted to send $1,200 to |e American 
Bible Association. 

—The Wcman's Home Miselonary Association met at Boeton, Oct. 
26. Mre. T. W. Danicisou, President. The Association has increased 
nearly one-half during the past year. Keceipta for the year were 
$12,346; expeuditures $5 424. The work among the Mormons of the 
iaiseionaries Connected with this Association is very encouraging, 

The Hampden (Mase.) county Congregational charches held 
their annual conference in Olivet Charch at Springfield, Mass«., last 
week. The following resoiution, which produced a heated discussion, 
was laid on the table: *‘Ilu view of a current report that certain 
honored brethren of our faith aud order are proposing to put forth 
another denominational paper, and feeling confident that no real 
demand existe atthe present time for euch a paper, and that ite in- 
fluence would be schismatic in our denomination and thos be a dis- 
couragement to the friends of our polity and faith, while it would 
give aid and comfort to their enemies ; and not being able to see any 
good whatever from such a movement, but positive evil in many 
directions; therefore, Be it resolvea by the Congregational Charches 
of Hampden county, in conference assembled, that we earnestly 
deprecate the iseuiny of anotber denominational paper.” 

—Andover Seminary is prospering beyond what its frienda hoped 
at the beginning of the year. There are now thirty-seven students 
in attendance. Of there, eighteen are doing the senior work, though 
of that number four would be juniors in regular course and four 
middiers. The lectures of the Senior Clase) have been by Professor 
Tucker, on ** Homiletica,” and Professor Smyth, on the “ History cf 
Doctrine.” Dr. Gulliver has been lecturing on “ Methodology 
to the Advanced Class and will be followed (beginning Friday, 
by Professor Palmer, of Harvard, who will take up the topic, * The 
Development of Christian Ethics in England.’’ Considerable interest 
in missions is felt among the students. Eight of them are looking 
forward to mission work, either home or foreign. One gentleman 
Mr. J. A. McDonald, ha« already bad an experience of nearly three 
years as missionary to the Coolies on the island of Trinidad. He 
expects after a further course of theological stady to go to Northern 
India to work among a people whose language he is already 
acquainted with. The students elected Messrs. Houghton andjVoor. 
nees as delegates to the Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance 
held in Chicago Oct. 26-29. The former gentleman read a 
paper before the Alliance, on Friday afternoon, on the topic, Why 
should the American Uhurch Undertake Evangelical Work in the 
Romieh and Protestant Countries of Europe ? The Rev. J. D. Eaton, 
who has etarted for his field in Chihuahua, Mexico, gave a very in- 
teresting account of the work he is about to begin, at a meeting held 
recently. He was a member of the Advanced Ulase of last year. 


THE WEST. 


—The revival in the Cincinnati Methodist churches has resulted in 
2,128 conversions and 1,005 additions on probation. 

—The Christian Convention which met at St. Louis last week 
passed unanimously a resolution to bhexin a series of revival meet- 
ings. The Rev. Charlies Spurgeon, Jr., who has attended and ad- 
dressed the Convention, and preached in a namber of churches, is 
spoken of as being one of the most eloquent speakers ever heard in 
St. Louis. 

THE SOUTH. 

—A chandelier fell in the Baptist church at Roxboro, N, C., during 
service last Sunday, seriously burning a number of persone. 

—The Missionary Convention of the Christian Church, which met 
at Lexington, Ky., closed ita session October 21; $30,000 was raleed 
for missionary purpoees during the session. 

—The Presbyterian Synod of Baltimore closed its session Oct. 21. 
Reports of the various committees show the churches in this synod 
as prospering. During the past year 1.505 missionaries have been 
employed, who have organized 155 churches with a membership of 
11,485. The receipts of the Board of Home Missions were $403,107.87 
againet $345,911 in 1881. 

—The Presbytery of New Orleans closed ite sersion Oct. 21, in the 
Memorial Church, the Rev. Dr. Markham, Moderator. A warm dis- 
cuseion on the report of the Committee on tne Minutes of the Genera’ 
Assembly ended in the following protest: The gravity of the situa- 
tion seems to impore on us the painfal necessity of protesting 
egrinet the action of our Arsembiy, namely: Resolved, That this 
Assembiy does hereby declare its entire satisfaction with the full and 
explicit terms in which the Genera!) Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America has expressed its “ recipro- 
cal concurrence’’ in the paper transmitted to raid Assembly on 
fraternal correspondence. We protest, because the jadgment of the 
Assembly was founded on error; and because it my be construed 
as countenancing the action of the Northern A-«sembly, which we 
regard as contrary to the principles of Presbyterianiem, aud not con- 
sistent with morality. We protest, because, in our opinion, the As- 


sembly tranecended its authority in pledging the Church to this 
measure ; and we respectfully decline to concur in, or approve of, 
the action of the Assembly relative thereto. 


FOREIGN. 


—Canon Farrar declares that the secret of the success of the Sal- 
vation Army, #0 far aa there has been any reality in its success, is not 
hard to find. * It lies,” he eays, ** in a less conventional standard and 
a more thorough self-denial.” 

—A curate at the English Church Congress complained that in the 
West End of London curates were allowed to preach only on Sunday 
afternoons, to a congregation of servant girla. One did not get the 
best out of a man, he insisted, when relegated to those subordinate 
positions. 

—In the Provincial Diet of Lower Austria the Jewieh question 
has been raised by a petition from a so-called Keform Club of Vien- 
na begging the avsembly to reconsider the legal sfatua and privileges 
enjoyed by the Jews. The prayer of the petition was supported by 
Deputy Schonerer, wno threatened thatif the Jews were not sup- 
pressed by leya! process they would be summarily put down by force 
after the Pressburg fashion. The Diet, however, proceeded to put 
down Herr Schonerer, and a motion that the petition showld not be 
entertained was carried with only two diasentienta. 

—From acommunication received by a leading Roman Catholic 
ecclesiastic in London it appears tkaat Monsignor Capel, the late 
rector cf the Catholic University, Kensington, has been. succesefal 
in all the pointe of his appeal to the Pope against the decision of the 
ecclesiastical authorities in England, and hae vindicated himself of 
“all the charges and calumnies broucht against him by enemies.’ 
For several ycars past, during the progress of the litigation just con- 
cluded, Monsignor Capel bas taken no part in the services at the 
Pro-Cathedral, Kensington—the church with which his name has been 
#0 long identified. The date, however, of the Monsignor’s return to 
England has not yet been decided. 

—The case of the Rev. S. F. Green, the ritualistic clergyman of 
-Miles Platting, England, who hase been imprisoned during the last 
eighteen months for coutumacy, is attracting wids attention in Eag- 
land. There seems to be no doubt that Mr. Green has been an ac- 
tive and zealous clergyman. His people plead for hie return to the 
parieb, and the patron of his living, Sir Percival Heywood, declines 
with great emphasis to appoint any other man tothe place. At a 
meeting held in Derby during the Church Congress the following 
resolution was adopted: *‘ That this meeting records ite emphatic 
protest againet the continued imprisonment of the Rev. 8S. F. Green, 
and regards it as an act of unneceseary cruelty to himeelf and family 
and a ecandal to the cauee of religion, and bereby respectfully urges 
upon the rulers of the Church tbe importance of at once demanding 
his immediate release." 

—The recent distarbance created by the Salvation Army in Bom- 
bay extended to hostile demonetration "on the part of the Mobam- 
medan population ; who immediately began rival street preaching, 
attacked the Salvationists’ tent and pelted the Europeans with 
stones. Some time clapeed before the police were able to restore 
order. Three rioters were arrested; these have been sentenced by 
the magistiate to short terms of imprisonment, with a fine. An ap- 
plication made to the Bombay High Court to quash the recent con- 
viction of the Salvationieta has failed. The jadge, delivering the 
judgment, said that knowing ae they did the classes who lived in 
Bombay, their feelings,'the inflammable materials of which the pop- 
ulation are Composed, and also the character and the mode of preach- 
ing of the members of thé Salvation Army, there was very good 
reason for supposing that an arsembly of euch persons would be 
likely to lead to a breach of the peace. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—George H. Hepworth and Ray Palmer wil! be continued in the 
present relations as pastors of the Belleville Avenue Charch at 
Newark, N. J. The present financial condition of the church is most 
favorable ; every expense of the paet year having been met and some 
progress made in pay ment of the mortgage upon the church prop- 
erty. 

—Josiah G. Willis, pastor of the church at Lisbon, Conn., has re- 
signed, and accepted acal! to Gloucester, Mase.,"beginningjhis duties 
Nov. 12. 

—John H. De Forrest, who recently returned from Japan in poor 
health, will spend the winter at North Haven, Conn. 

—Harlan Page, of Fall River, has accepted a call to the pastorate 
of the church at Hanson, Maas. 

—Henry Martyn Scudder, pastor of the Central Charch of Brook 
lyn, N. Y., bas presented his letter of resignation and accepted 
a call to Plymouth Church, Chicago, lll. “ For this act there is fone 
sole reason,” to quote Dr. Scudder’s letter, “but it is one that 
leaves no option to do otherwise. The reasonis thie: I feel myself 
unable to endare the pressure of my work here. The strain is too 
great. .. It is my firm conviction that any scheme of alleviation 
which can be suggested would be attended with injury to our charch 
and would end in disaster both to it and to me.” He will preach his 
farewell sermon Nov. 12, and his firet sermonin Plymouth Church 
Nov. 19. The counci! to diemiss Dr. Scadder will consist of the 
members of the Manhattan Association. Dr. Scudder has been pas 
tor of the Central Church over eleven years, and in that time the 
membership has increased from 368 to 1,342. 

—George W. Brooks, pastor of the church at Woonsocket, R. I., 
haa accepted a cal! to the Proepect Street Church of Newbaryport, 
Mase. 

—(eorge Porter, pastor of the church at Townshend, Vt., has re- 
signed, and will devote himself to the study of medicine. 

—Isaac G. Gordon, pastor of the church at Sanit Sainte Marie, 
Mich., has accepted a call to Naubenway, Mich. 

—George Martin is sopp!ying the charches at Dundee and London, 
Mich. 

—Charles A. Perry, pastor of the church at Windham, Vt., has 
accepted a cali to the church at Memphis, Mich. 

Jesse L. Fonda, pastor of the church at Morris, Minn, has re- 
signed, and wil! rest for one year. 

—-Theodore C. Jerome was installed pastor of the church at Gor- 
ham, N. H., Oct. 2. 

—Frank H. Allen waa inetalied pastor of the church at Shrews- 
bury, Mase., Oct. 25. 

—‘itus Coan, of Hilo, Hawalian Islands, is suffering from a stroke 
of paralysis. 

—John W. Savage, of North stonington, Conn., has received a 
call to Stafford Springs, Conn. 


—Franklin Davis, of Tamworth, N. H., died enddenly in the cars 
at Lynn, Maae., Oct. 26. 
BAPTIST. 
—Leeter L. Porter, pastor of the charch at West Newton, Mase., 
has received a cal! to the First Charch at Springfield. 
—George W. Clough, pastor of the ehurch at Newton Junction, 
N. H., has resigned his pastorate. 


—D, C. Swett has received a call to the First Church at North 
Kingston, R. 

—A. Maynard, pastor of the church at Morenci, Mich., has re- 
signed. 

—M. J. Dunbar, pastor of the church at Augusta, Mich., haa re- 
signed. 

—J. N. Carmen was installed pas.or of the church at Portland, 
Mich., Oct. 11. 

~Thomas M. Batler, pastor of the church at Townshend, Vt ., bas 
accepted a call to Uxbridge, Mase., and will enter upon his duties 
Nov. 5. 

PRESRYTERIAN. 


—Henry M. Storrs was received as a member of the Presbytery of 
Morris and Orange Oct. 25. He waa to be installed pastor of the Fira 
Church at Orange, N. J.. Nov. 1. 

—Lester Dadley Well, pastor of the church at Fentonville, Mich., 
has accepted a call to Nebraska City, Neb. 

Benjamin Parsons, pastor of the church at Leroy, N. Y., bas 
resigned. 

—Henry J. VanDyke, Jr., pastor of the Congregational church at 
Newport, R. L, bae resigned, and accepted a call to the Br.ck 
Church at New York, of which Dr. Beyan was pastor. 

—William B. Dada, pastor of the church at East Palmyr:, N. Y., 
has resigned, and will go to Minnesota. 

—Lather A. Ostrander, pastor of the church at Oswego, N. Y., bas 
received a calito Lyons, N. r. 

—Henry Harrie Jeseup, American missionary at Beirut, Syria, has 
translated and printed many of the poems and rhymes from * St. 
Nicholas” 'n the Arabic language. The book containing these 
translations wae printed last June, and is the firet of the kind. 

Charlies W. Ray was inetalled pastor of the church at Smithville 
Fiate, N. Y., week. 

—K. H. Hume of Sterling Valley, N. Y., has accepted a call! to the 
United Presbyterian Church at Morning Sun, Uhio. 

—J. L. Stillwell has received a call to Montague, N. Y. 
be ordained and installed November 14. 

—John D. Countermine, pastor of the church at Medina, N. Y., 
has accepted a call to the Sixth Charch at Albany. 

—Edward W. Blyden, President of Liberia College, arrived 
last week at New Orleans, to attend to business in connection with 
the college and the commercial relations between Africa and the 
United States. Dr. Blyden was sent as Minister to England from 
Liberia in 1878, and while in London was made a member of the 
Atbereum Club, 
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METHODIST. 


—William F. Day, pastor of the church at Titusville, Penn., died 
Oct. 23. He was connected with the Erie Conference since 1545, 
acting in the capacity of conference secretary for twenty yeara. 

—Wnm. M, Sterling, of Minneapolis, Minn , will take charge of the 
Baker Memorial Church at Concord, N. H. 

—C,. A. Creasy, of Lisbon, N. H., has been traneferred to Illinois. 

—F. H. Wheeler, who was transferred from Maseachusetts to 
Dakota, has been appointed to the church at Millbank. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—A. De Witt Mason (Reformed) has resigned the pastorate of the 
church at Locust Valley, L. L. 

—Alexander 8. Van Dyck (Reformed) was ordained to the ministry 
by the North Classis of the Keformed Charch of Long Island, and 
will go to China. 

—S. H. McCollister (Universalist), pastor of (he church at Bellows 
Falle, Vt., has resigned. It is reported that the Rev. Dr. Emery, of 
Beverley, Masa., will go to Bellows Falls. 

— Raphael Benjamin, of New York, has accepted the call of the 
Jewish congregation of the Mound Street Temple, at Cincinnati, 0. 

—H-»bert B. Whitney (Epiecopa)), of Batavia, N. Y., has accepted 
a call to St. John’s Church, at Clyde, N. Y. 

—Wiliam T. Sabine, of the Reformed Episcopal Church on Mad- 
ison Avenue, New York, was welcomed home by his congregation at 
a reception given Octobor 24. 

— Allen Damon (Christian), of New Bedford, has resigned his pas- 
torate. 

—dJ. W. Winkley (Unitarian), pastor of the First Church at Little- 
boro, Maas., has resigned. 

—E. G. Read (Reformed) waa installed pastor of the church at 
Somerville, N.J., last week. 

~William Sidpey Walker (Episcopal), rector of the church at Bur- 
ington, N. J., died Oct. 25. 

—Mrs. Catherine A. T. Morgan, wife of the rector of St. Thomas's 

Church, New York, died October 25. 


CHURCHES, NEW AND RENEWED. 


—St. Mary’s Protestant Episcopal Church of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has been mach improved, and was opened for divine service Oct. 27. 
——The Baptist charch at Calais, Me., was totaly destroyed by fire 
Oct. 22. Loss, $17,000; ineured for $7,000.——The semi-centennial 
of St. Stephen’s Church (P. E.) at Pittafield, Maae., will be celebrated 
in December.——Trinity Church (Latheran), at Rockville, Conn., 
laid the corner-stone for a new church edifice Oct. 26.—The Protes- 
tant Episcopal Charch of the Incarnation, at Newark, N. J., has 
been improved at a coet of $6,000.——-The corner-stone of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Charch at Stockbridge, Mase., was laid Oct. 27.—— 
Zion African Methodist Epiecops! Charch in the Eastern District 
of Brooklyn, N.Y., wil! erect a house of worship that will cost $10,000. 
——A permit for the erection of the Emanuel Baptist Charch on La- 
fayette Avenne and St. James Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., was granted 
last week.——-The Third Universalist Society, who for a namber of 
years have occupied the pDuilding corner of Bleecker and Downing 
Streets, have decided to sell that property and build a emaller house 
of worship, the present site being beyond the means of the Society. 
——The congre, acions of the Laight Street Baptist Church and the 
Macdoug Street Baptist Charch held a Union service October 23. 
During the present month committees appointed to consider the per- 
manent consolidation of these two caurches in one will report. 
The Westminster Presbyterian Charch at Yonkers, N. Y.,was dedi- 
cated last week.——St. James Episcopal Churcb, at Greenfield, 
Mase., is freed from debt.——The Methodist Church at Grand Ledge, 
Mich., is entirely free of debt ; also the church at Port Hope, in the 
burnt di+trict.——A church at Grindstone VUity will be dedicated 
November °3, at Ubley November 14, at Tyre on* November 15, and 
at Sandusky, Mich., November 16. All four in the burnt district. —— 
The seventh Presbyterian Church at Broome and Ridge Streets, New 
York, haa been refitted daring the past summer, and a reunion ser- 
vice was held October 29.——The new chapel of the Reformed Epis- 
copa! Charch of the Reconciliation was opened for the first service 
Oct. 29.——The firet Methodist Episcopal church in America was 
founded in 1768, and the return of the anniversary waa celebrated 
Oct. 29 in the John Street Charch at New York by a “‘ Grand Metho- 
dist Rally.” Addresses were made by prominent speakers.——The 
Firet Congregational Charch of Baltimore, Md., was dedicated jast 
week.——The Congregational Church at Westfield, N. J., wae dedi- 
cated Oct. 12.——The Swedes of New Haven, Conn., have organized 
a Latheran Church, 
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The Sunday-School. 


CHRIST BEFORE PILATE.’ 


By Lyman ABBOTT?. 

NE of the great master-works of the world’s art is 

O Rembrandt's etching of ‘‘ Christ Before Pilate.” 
The artist has seized the moment when the Roman 
judge has brought forth the Prisoner, pale, exhausted, 
bleeding from his scourging, to make one last appeal 
to the cruel people and crueler priests. The broad 
platform at the entrance of the Tower of Antonia, which 
served as Pilate’s palace, is in the foreground; the 
heavy Walls of the temple are suggested dimly in the 
background. Central figure on the platform is Christ 
himself, his face turned heavenward ; his lips seem al- 
most to move as if in communion with his God; a light 
seems t shine from his pale countenance. The eye 
instantly lights upon this one figure first, and returns 
to it again and again, despite the tragic attractions of 
the group which surrounds him. At his side, seated 
upon his judgment chair, his face, his figure, his bent 
form all speaking the deprecating indecision of his 
character, is the Roman gover2or. Behind them both, 
filling up the darkness of the interior, are the spears of 
the Roman soidiery. Io front, around, crowding at 
Pilate’s feet, are the chief priests, clamorous for the 
victim's death. The clutch on his robe by one, the 
glaring eye and furious open mouth of another, the old 
Jew, boary in wretchedness, who threate::s him with 
the fury of the multitudes, the dreadful, earnest face, 
upturned to his, of the figure knecling before him, with 
tightly compressed lips, who could not entreat more 
persistently for his uwn life than he is pleading for the 
death of the Prisoner—all these combine to tell the 
story of dreadful, settled malignancy of purpose in 
these priestly hearts. To the left, in the open space, 


_ is aseething sea of human heads: a mob whose im- 


mensity is suggested by the vagueness of outline and 
the darkness in which it disappears ; whose clamorous 
cries of ‘‘Crucify him! Crucify him!” are suggested 
by the figure of the One on the platform who turns to- 
ward them and extends his hands as if to silence their 
too violent outcries. 

Thus before the world stand these three figures 
evermore: Priest, Pilate, Christ—Malignity, Cow- 
ardice, Heroism. In the priest all the malignant pas- 
sions are supreme ; in the Christ all the divine powers 
are supreme; Pilate’s soul is a battle-field in which 
the better and the worse are contending for the mas- 
tery. Pilate brought forth his Prisoner, placed him 
before the mob, placed him before the world, and 
cried, ‘‘ Behold the Man!” By this very act he placed 
himself also before the world. It is in the contrast be- 
tween the two the lesson of this scene lies. 

Pilate knew what was right and would fain have 
done it. He had no inclination to yield to the malig- 
nant demands of the priesthood or the clamor of the 
crowd. To save the Prisoner he resorted to every ex- 
pedient except that which could alone succeed—coura- 
geous, manly, decisive action. He sent him acrose the 
Tyropt an vailey to the palace of Herod, the Tetrarch 
of Galilee, for judgment. He proclaimed him innocent 
and offered to chastise him and let him go. He seized 
on the annual custom of releasing a prisoner of state to 
the Jews on their great holiday, and offered to release 
Jesus. He endeavored to awe th» mob by calling 
down upon their heads the responsibility for the crime 
he was about to commit. He appealed to their pa 
triotism: Snail I crucify your king? He appealed to 
their pity; ordered Jesus t» be scourged, and brought 
him out, pale and bleeding, in the hope that the suffer- 
ing might awaken their compassion, though the silent 
grandeur of the Sufferer had no power to touch their 
hearts with awe. 

All was in vain. He could not appease the mcb; 
and he dared not brave it. He shrank in terror before 
the hissed-out menace, If thou let this man go thou 
art not Cesar’s friend. Of all the Cwsars Tiberias was 
most suspicious and exacting. Of all crimes that of 
indifference to bis interests was in bis eyes the worst. 
To his jealous judgment suspicion was evidence; in 
his tribunal accusation was equivalent to conviction. 
Pilate saw himself accused, convicted, stripped of his 
robes of office, degraded, dishonored, happy if he 
escape with his life. He would have met death witb- 
out flinching on the battle-field; he dared not brave 
disgrace to the judgment seat. He would not have 
brooked the insult bad one called hima coward; but 
his crime was the crime of cowardice. 

And be was a coward because he was a skeptic. He 
lived in the visible and by the visible. He knew no 
God; hoped for no immortality. When Christ spoke 
of a kingdom founded on truth he answered with a 
sneer, What is truth? Of the value of a palace and 
sumptuous faring every day he had some understand- 
ing. Of the value of the palace of a man’s own con- 
science, of the sumptuous fare of him whose soul says 


1 International Sunday-echool Lesson for November 12, 1888 Mark 
xv., 1-14 


to him at the end of a well-fought battle, ‘‘ Well done, 


good and faithful servant, enter thou into the joy of | 


thy Lord,” he knew nothing. The visible was the 
real; the invisible was the unreal. The skeptic may 
be a stoic, but he can never be a hero. His bravery 
will never go farther than his faith. He may die for 
his country, if he has a faith of patriotism; for men, 
if he has afaith of humanity; for God, if he has a 
divine faith. Atheism has begotten no missionaries, no 
martyrs, and never will. Wherefore should one be right- 
eous overmuch? Why should one suffer for naught ? 

And yet with all his Roman skepticism—hard, cold, 
cowardly—he was superstitious. No faith in God, but 
fear of dreams. Strange? No! Not at all strange. 
It is always so. Skepticism is first cousin of supersti- 
tion. They goin couples. He who doubts most is 
most credulous. The next step to infidelity is spirit- 
ualism. The man who cannot believe in the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ will find no difficulty of belief in 
spirit rappings and table tipping. Every man has in 
him some innate power of imagination. If it does not 
fly it waddles. It soars in the air or it bedraggles itself 
jn the mire; it lifts up or drags down; it purifies or it 
corrupts. 

This isthe one figure before us; skeptical, super- 
stitious, cowardly Pilate. 

How is it possible to paint tae other? Uamoved he 
stands in all the tumult; silent amid all the opposi- 
tion; calm in the midst of a sea of wrath and anger. 
No shade of passion and none of fear crosses his serene 
face. He knows the end from the beginning; knows 
the cruel scourging ; knows the fearful march and the 
fainting beneath the weight of the cross; knows the 
agony of the nails driven into the quivering hands and 
feet, and the long anguish of the slow hours of thirst 
and fever and throbbing upon the cross. And he never 
hesitates ; never wavers ; trembles not; interposes no 
plea for pity, no word of self-defense, On for the 
courage 80 to be silent and be brave; to bear false ac- 
cusation and wait for the far off future to prove it false ; 
to meet the hot tempest of a simoom of wrath and ma- 
lignancy in silent waiting for it to blow its baleful 
breath to the end unresisted. There is no figure of his- 
tory more grandly heroic than this figure of the silent 
Christ in the midst of the tempest. We can never ex- 
aggerate his tenderness and sensitive sympathy; we 
constantly do underrate his patient heroism. We 
know him only asthe Lamb of God; we forget that he 
was the Lion of the tribe of Judah. 

And the secret of his calm courage was in his 
serene faith. Like Moses, he endured as seeing him 
who is invisible. Had we eyes to see, we might be- 
hold the angels who ministered to him in the garden 
stili with him in the judgment hall; we might see the 
Father standing by his side, as the form of one like 
unto the Son of God was seen in the flery furnace by 
the side of the Hebrew children. He was not alone, 
for God was with him. As the bird soars above the 
storm, and sitting on the crag of the mountain side 
looks down upon the lightnings in the valley below, 
so Christ's soul soared above the lurid elements 
that seemed to environ him; and from his winged 
station in the heavens his soul calmly and serene- 
ly looked upon the turbulence which came not 
really nigh him. This transcendent experience found 
expression in his own fast clinging to the truth: 
‘* Every one that is of the truth heareth my voice.” It 
is as though he said, This multitude is but the scant 
minority. The great universe of God, born of truth 
and loving it, through all eternity—they hear my 
voice ; and these children of the night and passion, of 
darkness and death, are naught. This transcendent 
experience has found interpretation in all the great 
artists. Soin Rembrandt's Christ, the eyes are not on 
the Pilate at his side, nor on the priests about him, nor 
on the mo» before him, vut far away on some heavenly 
vision of a divine host, the reflected light of whose 
glory makes his face to shine as Siephen’s face 
was made to shine in the hour of martyrdom. 
So in Doré’s Christ, the eyes of the Condemned, 
as with measured steps he descends the steps of the 
P:gtorium, and angry fists are thrust before his eyes, 
and angry voices turbulently assail his ears, have the 
far away look of one who knows not and cares not for 
aught that is about him. Faith has translated him. 
Already he is not, for God has taken him; only the 
body waits to follow slowly through the narrow door 
of dissolution. 

I make no attempt to draw a moral; I simply try to 
paint the picture, as 1 have seen it, of these two con- 
trasted figures, and leave it to tell to other hearts its 
own story, as it bas told it to my own. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK. 
UCHRISIIAN PROGRESS. 
By Henry Warp 


“ And thou shalt cal! his name Jesus: for he shall save his people 
from their sins.” 


AS that been fulfilled ? Has Christ been the world’s 
4A. Saviour? That he has saved some in the sense 
that they have been translated at death to the heavenly 


kingdom we all know, and we rejoice init; but men 
sometimes press the question, ‘‘Has Christ, in any 
such sense as One wou!d naturally expect to attach to 
those words, been the Saviour of his people from their 
sins? Is the world a holy world yet, after nearly two 
thousand years?” And here, too, the element of time 
is astumbling element. Wherefore, we are to take 
into consideration the fact that with God a thopsand 
years are as one day, and one day is as a thousand 
years ; that, according to the ephere in which he is 
working, and the amplitude of that which he is to bring 
to pass, time is a very different thing with him from 
what it is with us; and that the period of two thou- 
sand, or five thousand years, in the consummation of 
the great scheme of redemption, is but very little in 
the divine esteem. That which is so short to him 
seems to us very long, because we have to make our 
measurements on a smal! scale. 

I take it that the world has grown most appreciably. 
If you take some points, for instance, of consideration, 
you will find that there has not been, from the day of 
the Saviour’s advent to our day, a single century in 
which the world has not been steadily making pro- 
gress. If you compare the ideas which obtained at 
the time of our Saviour with those which had been 
held by the wisest men of the world—by philosophers 
of the Greek and Roman schools—you will find much 
in the doctrines of those philosophers that will excite 
your admiration, and much that will fill you with sor- 
row for them. The Stoics—the Platonists and the 
Aristotelians—were among the noblest spirits that ever 
lived in the inspired circles of the world. They cer- 
tainly came nesrer to teaching the moral truths of 
Christianity than any other schools. Standing outside 
of the temple, and outside of the religion of the Greek 
and Roman type, they wrought outa natural religion 
that was much more nearly like the religion of Christ 
than any that was known in the temple, or among the 
teachers of religion as such. And yet, when you come 
to look at the substance of their knowledge, it was 
very little. They had moral maxims toward heroism 
and patience. Many of them taught forgiyeness; but 
it was vague, it was parrow. Books cannot contain 
the truth and the ideas that have been unfolded on the 


moral side of man’s constitution since the days of our . 


Saviour. The wealth of the world on that side no man 
can appreciate. Our babits are not sufficiently scholar- 
ly to make us conversant with the literature of ancient 
days; but if you read through all the writings of 
Homer, I venture to say that you will not find, from 
one ead of ittothe other, so much of distinctively 
moral ideas as there is in am average Sunday-school 
book in ourtime. And yet it represented the best side 
and the furthest advance of the world in that day. 

Or, try another test. Take the ideas of civil society 
as they existed in those early days, and measure them 
by the ideas of civil society as they exist in Europe 
under crowns. There is to-day. in Italy, a better con- 
ception of what a State ought to be. There is to-day, 
in Austria, a better conception of what are the rights 
and duties of citizens. Five hundred degrees have 
the ideas of the world on these questions gone up be- 
yond those which obtained in the best regulated State 
of antiquity—the Roman; for after all, Roman citi- 
zenship was brute citizenship, to a very great extent; 
and Roman law, that is so much in vogue, and that is 
stealthily creeping in to the ejection from our own 
country of common law, is a system that was compiled 
by jurists in the pay of tyrants for the use of tyrants, 
and that leads to tyranny. And Roman justice, that 
the world is never tired of praising, was a system that 
was for the benefit of the strong and the rich, and for 
the neglect of the weak and the poor. . 

Take, next, that which will come much more nearly 
within the reach of your own expecience—the average 
condition of the family. For in obedience the ancients 
perhaps surpassed us. I think that mostly, in olden 
times, there was more government when the life of the 
child was in the hand of the parent. Family govern- 
ment was absolute, at least in many nations, and the 
child’s life was at the parent’s disposal ; and there was 
a degree of obedience exturted that we know but little 
of. But what was the condition of woman in the 
household in Rome, in Greece, in Judea, in all parts of 
the world, at the time of the coming of Christ? Here 
and there were women that by the force of their own 
strength and culture had achieved liberty to be, and to 
be recognized ; here and there were, among the noble 
classes, distinguished women who have perpetuated 
their names in history; but the average condition of 
woman in the family was simply barbarous. And, for 
that matter, it has been so almost since the beginning 
of the world. The natural tyranny that has made the 
strong dominate over the weak has shown nowhere 
more than in respect to woman. It has been 


taken for granted that because men were stronger 
physicially than women, they were wiser; and there- 
fore men have framed the civil law, public sentiment, 
and household regulation. If anybody has occasion to 
thank God for the advent of the Saviour it is woman. 
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She has been more and more emancipated and brought 
ap toalevel with man. In the family she was the 
drudge, the servant, and not the companion. She 
was stigmatized, as she has been nearly down to the 
present time, by almost every writer. I do not believe 
that there is any creature in the animal kingdom of 
which there have been so many contemptible things said 
as of woman, right through the recorded literature of 
the world, modern and ancient. I think I can pick 
you out more coarse and bitter epithets, more corrupt- 
ing and deriding maxims, that have been uttered in 
respect to woman than were ever uttered in respect 
to dog, or monkey, or ass, or horse, or buzzard, or 
owl, or bat, or any other thing. And how far our day 
has lifted us up beyond the times and the elements of 
which I speak, I need not tell you. 

Or, look at the purity of the household, and the 
sweet affections of it. It is very significant to me, 
when reading the New Testament, that the directions 
for the family are made as if it was very difficult for 
men to dwell together with their own flesh and blood 
in harmony and peace. The commands are commands 
that apply to the constant breaking out of temper. 
The injunction of obedience to parents on the part of 
children; the instruction to parents not to provoke 
their children; the arguing of the case as though to 
the Apostle’s mind there was much wrangling and 
quarreling in the household ; and the leaving out from 
his recognition of so much that we inevitably put in 
when we talk about the family—these things indicate 
that the condition of the family was once very differ- 
ent from what itisnow. What do we talk about when 
we speak of the family? The family hearth; the fes- 
tivities of the family; the sweet affections of the 
family ; the household virtues. //ome—that word is 
the very next word to heaven in the popular imagina- 
tion. Our sense of the family is such that there is 
no other cue source from which you can borrow topics 
to strike so many chords and feelings. We are a hun- 
dred, yes, a thousand, degrees higher in the culture, 
in the refinement, in the depth of life, in the plenitude 
of epjoyments, in elevating and civilizing influences 
than the families that existed when Christ himself 
came. 

Then as to churches, there were none in the days of 
the Saviour. There were Jewish synagogical places 
of worship, that amounted to but little. Until more 
than a hundred years after Christ, the only churches 
known were efiambers and halls here and there stealtb- 
ily obtained. The church itself was a peripatetic 
body. It was essentially social. Much of the time it 
was without either officers or pastor. It was merely a 
voluntary coming together of Christians. It takes a 
great deal from our idea of the dignity of the primi- 
tive church to know that literally and truly the 
churches that were addressed in the letters of the 
Aposties were nothing but tea-parties of Christian 
women—except that they had no tea. They were 
merely meetings for supper, con posed of a few fami- 
lies—probably as many as could be accommodated in 
a single dwelling. They went to each other’s house 
in turn, and sat at the evening meal. It was their 
custom ov such occasions to celebrate the Lord’s Sup- 
per, which then consisted in partaking of bread, which 
was the chief article of diet, and of wine, which was 
the common drink Of the country. Day by day, at 
the evening meal in their houses, they tuus celebrated 
the Lord’s Supper; and for scores of years it did not 
become a church ordinance in distinction from a fam- 
ily observance. Mow different, then, was the primi- 
tive Church from ours, with its organizations and 
ordinances, and the many advantages which they 
afford for taking hold of the community. 

If you look upon the sum of all that has been done, 
and go back with it to the time of the Advent, and 
compare that with what is yet left to be done, )ou 
may grow impatient, and say, ‘‘ The world moves so 
siowly that there can be no hope of a millennium, ofa 
latter-day glory ;” but if you take the things that have 
been done, one by one, and go back with them to 
their beginnings in the days of the Saviour, | think 
you will find that there has been rapid growth, and 
accelerating growth, clear down to our time, and that 
there are now sigos which indicate for the future still 
more rapidity and greater weight and scope. 


SCIENCE AND ART. 


PIUTURES IN THE NEW YORK GALLERIES. 

Last week we gave our readers an outline, and that, 
of necessity, a faint one, of the music in store for New 
York during the coming wiater, and as our “ stay-at- 
home” friend is generally found to be as much inter- 
ested in the picture galleries as in the music halls, we 
will undertake to give an idea, at least, of some of the 
more important pictures in the New York galleries. 
Beginuwing tirst down town, let us go into Schaus’s 
gallery and see the picture there that is making so 
much talk. “‘ Bl Jaleo”—the Spanish Dance—it is 


called, and was painted by Mr. John L. Sargent, an 
American artist in Parls, and is owned by Mr. Jeffer- 
son Coolidge, of Boston. One surmises immediately 
that Mr Sargent has lately been in Spain, and that this 
is the result in part of his visit there. As the deor of 
the gallery opens before us we are confronted directly 
by a huge canvas represent.ng a large, bare apartment, 
in the center of which, and directly in the foreground, 
appears the life-size figure of a woman in a white satin 
dress, which, together with the black Spanish shaw! 
thrown over her shoulders, is converted into a whirling 
mass of drapery by the woman’s dancing, which, agile 
and wild as it evidently is, still gives an impression of 
lightness and grace. Behind her is a row of musicians 
and other dancing girls, whose shadows are cast 
strongly against the wall by the light which comes 
from the front, as if from footlights. The picture is a 
very remarkable one, and has excited much comment 
in art circles because of the success it made in Paris 
in the winter, because of its indicating a long 
stride in American art toward the European 
standards, and chiefly because of its own intrinsic 
merit. Near by this work hangs a beautiful Dupré, a 
Normandy peasant-girl, braced and holdiag back with 
all her might what seems at first a live cow, so superbly 
painted is it, that strives to get away across the rich 
meadow to where the rest of the herd have wandered. 
You feel almost at first sight that you ought to offer 
some assistance in this unequal tug of war, and throw 
the weight of your strength on the girl’s end of the 
rope. Another important work—Schaus’s is rich in ar- 
tistic gems, and one could spend a whole day there 
profitably—is Benjamin Conatant’s ‘* Day After a Vic- 
tory in the Alhambra— Moorish Spain of the Fourteeuth 
Century,”’ which fairly glows with rich, rioting masses 
of color, theatrical grouping, gorgeousness of costume 
and glitter of jewels, ia a fashion seen only in fairy 
spectacles or in dreams of the ‘“‘Arabian Nights.” We 
must not loiter here longer, however, but hasten on to 
Kocedler’s, where we are liable to be persuaded into 
dallying a longer time than we ought. The picture 
occupying the post of honor here is Vasclav Brozik’s 
Rudolph Emperor of Germany, in the laboratory 
of his Alchemist, a, p. 1576” The canvas is a large 
one, and the title and date of the occurrence will give 
the imagination the cue for supplying the rich and 
picturesque costumes of the royal party, who, it must 
be confessed, appear to be interested in anything and 
everything but the old alchemist and the secrets of his 
den. More tu our taste was a small, side-splitting 
canvas of Vibert’s, a regular painted joke. Two church 
dignitaries in scarlet robes have been walking sedately 
through an open field, accompanied by a valet who 
holds over them a scarlet sun-umbrella. To the trio 
suddenly appears a rampant bull, who changes the im- 
pressive party into three individuals intent alone on 
personal safety, whose impetuous haste is a roaring 
burlesque on the clerical dignity of the moment pre- 
ceding the encounter. Une priest flies at you out of 
the picture, the second has fallen fiat on the ground, 
his hat sailing off in an adjacent puddle, while the 
servant makes off for the nearest woods, the umbrella 
he has dropped meanwhile engaging the atteation of the 
beast. The painting is remarkable, and the picture 
one that would give perpetual surcease to melancholy 
if hung where one could view it constantly. It is as 
contagious as the face of a genial friend. And now 
let us flv into Avery’s for a moment to glance at the 
famous Delort which was one of the successes of this 
year’s Salon in Paris. It is the ce pture of the Dutch 
fleet by the Huzzars of the Republic, January, 1795, 
and represents the surrender of the Dutch troops to 
the French, while the fleet lies near the island of Texel, 
all imprisoned in the ice over which the French have 
come from the mainland. It is a dramatic episode 
and is treated splendidly by the artist, with an atien- 
tion to detail and incident that does not detract from 
the interest of the whole; and there is no end to the 
profitable study one could make of the wonderful 
winter atmosphere, the gray skies, the towering ships, 
and the animated groups of soldiers on the ice, who 
fill the picture with life and motion. Besides this we 
may notice as we leave the gallery a magnificent head 
by Carolus Duran, in which he has treated success- 
fully and harmoniously that most unmanageable color, 
red. We do not refer to the hair of the beautiful 
young woman, but to the harmonious combination of 
the tones of color in raiment, complexion, background, 
and accessories. It is very skillfully done. Then, too, 
there was a Gérome, ‘‘ Raphael in the Sistine Chapel,” 
but although guaranteed by such a name it was not of 
absorbing interest. Leaving here we will have time— 
which means space, in this connection—to take a hasty 
observation of the autumn exhibition at the National 
Academy of Design, which opened a week ago. The 
most important work, perhaps, is Bridgman’s Salon 
picture of this year, ‘‘ Planting Rape in Normandy.” 
The scene is a hillside field, the principal figures in 
which are twu men driving a plow, while at various 


distances along in the furrows the peasant women scat- 


ter the seed. It is not an ambitious subject, but gives 

only a picturesque phase of the simple life of the 

French peasantry. The work is interesting as en 

attempt in a different vein from that usually worked 

by Mr. Bridgman, who has heretofore given us chiefly 

large Canvases covered with Ezyptian, Assyrian and 

Oriental scenes, fine as pictures but of no great 

depth. There are s«veral of this sort, small ones, 

in the present exhibition, which are very good, 

notably ‘‘ After the Bath—Cairo,” which represents 

an Eastern lady reclining on a divan in a room re- 

splendent with all the richness of Oriental interiors, 

while through a stained window over the couch the 
soft light streams down in a flood of jeweled hues 
touching the figures and draperies, wherever it strikes 
them, into points of ruby, and gold, and emerald. 

Charles Sprague Pearce, the young Sostonian, now 
in Paris, exhibits several works, among which the best 
are ‘‘ Reverie,” a young girl with a pensive face, and 
‘“* Disappointment,” a young woman who, seated in an 
old-time apartment and dressed ina rich white costume 
of an antiquated cate, plainly reveals by her despond- 
ent attitude and face the disappointment she feels at 
the letter she has been reading. Both of these works 
have been on exhibitionin Boston for over a year and 
are not therefore wholly new to the public. A work 
which catches one’s eye immediately is Miss Lloyd's 
‘Virgin Mary aod Mary Magdalen at the tomb of our 
Saviour.” Oae of the Marys, clad in deep black, half 
kneels, with one knee bent, befure the entrance to the 
tomb, while in frontof her, and clinging to her, the 
other Mary, whose face is hidden, has thrown herself 
with clasped hands in an utter abandonment of grief. 
The picture tells its story plainly enough, and one is 
prompted to say over quietly, to one’s self, ‘‘ Inthe end 
of the Sabbath, as it began to dawn toward the first 
day of the week, came Mary Magdalene and the other 
Mary to see the sepulcher.” Strolling on, there are 
many pictures to bring one to a standatill, but we can- 
not mention them all and shall have to limit ourselves 
to one ortwo more. As we recall it, with our cata- 
logue and notes, Wordsworth Tnompson’s ‘ Belated 
Travelers,” although small, was full of interest. The 
scene was at the door of an old country inn of sixty or 
more years ago. Through the diamond windows and 
open door streams the warm light from fire and lamp 
on the figures of mine host and bis family, who are di- 
recting a group of belated travelers on their journey 
along a road which leads off through a dark forbidding 
forest on the right, over which mses in a cold, clear 
sky a wintry moon. The travelers, old English gentle- 
men on horseback, appear loth to leave the inviting 
inn fireside, and the whole picture ischarming. Others 
that we may only mention are Wiggins’s “‘ In the Twi- 
light Cold and Gray” which recalls Boughton’s soft- 
ness of «oloring; Frank C. Jones’s pathetic ‘Letter from 
the absent Sailor ;” Satterlee’s fine ‘‘ Study of an Old 
Man’s Head ;” Bolton Junes’s ‘‘Their Labors O’er,” 
which is like Gray’s elegy embodied in color, Let us 
whisper a suggestion to our “‘stay at home” friends to 
take one day off and spend it at the National Academy 
in making their own notes and criticisms. They are 
vastly more satisfactory. 


—Two of the most notable musical events of the present sea 
son in New York we omitted to inciode in our account last 
week of the Winter Uatiook ; the rendition by the Symphony 
Society, under Dr. Leopold Damrosch, of a new symphony 
in E by Max Bruch, which has been written for the Society 
and will be performed by the Society from the author's man- 
uscript; and some important selections from Richard Wag 
ner’s Parsifal,” including the entire foale of the first act, 
centaining the Procession of the Koights of the Holy Grail, 
King Amforta’s Monologue, the Lord's Supper, and the Shio- 
ing of the Holy Grail. For the performance of this selection 
the orchestra will be assisted by the boys’ choir and male 
chorus of Trinity Church and 8t. Chrysostem's Chapel. The 
music for this also has been furnished to Dr Damz:osch by 
Richard Wagner, who was a persoval and intimate friend of 
Dr. Damrosch in Germany. 

—W. H. Overend, a celebrated Englist illustrator and 
painter, is in New Yurk for the purpose of collecting for- 
mation and material for the painting of ** Admiral Farragut 
at the Battle of Mobile,” a commission for the Five Art So- 
ciety, who will publish a steel engraving of the work, The 
canvas is to be 93¢ by 5 feet, and the picture is to represent 
the engagement of the flagship * Hartford" with the Con- 
federate ram ‘‘ Tennessee.” The picture will be exhibited in 
this country when finished. 

—** Electricity"’ is the pame of a email! launch on the 
Thames River, Eogland, which is propelled only by electric- 
ity. The strange appearance of a craft without steam or 
visible means of progression causes great astonishment 
among the spectators on the shore, as the > bebuld the vessel 
in ite ewift and noiseless advance aguinet wind and tide. 

—The May Festival Association of Vincinunati have an- 
nounced the programmes of the night coucerts for the May 
Festival of 1884. The novelties cumprise selections from 
Wagner's Parsifal,”” and Gounod's Redemption.” Mr 
Thomas holds the exclasive right to the score of this latter 
work in this country for two years. 

—At Tel-el-Kebir one of Arabi's tents was lined with crim- 
son damask ; the other was embroidered witn forget-me-nots, 


pomegranates, and all manner of decorative designs. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEE. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at 
he Editorial Rooms of this paper will be acknowl- 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
“mtasion in this respect. A memo- 
anda af prices are desirable in ali cases.) 


Estes & LaurtaT, Boston. 
“ Six Girls.” By Fannie Belle Irving. 
Hanper & Bros., N. Y. 
Franklin Square Library. ‘* Rachel's Inheri- 
tance ;j Damocies.” By Margaret Vetez.” 
**New Games for Parior and Lawn.” 
B. Bartlett. 

“The Friendships of Mary Mitford.” By Rev. 
N. G. L’Esetrange. 

** The Story of the Volunteer Fire Department of 
New York City.” By Geo, W. Sheldon. 

“ Eras and Characters gf History.” By William 
B. Williams. 

* Central Palestine.” (Land and the Book, vol. ii.) 
By the Rev. Wm. Thompson. 

Henry Hott & Co, N. ¥Y. 
Leisure Hour Series. * New Arabian Nights.” 


By Geo. 


- By R. L. Stevenson. 


“The Romantic School.” By Heinrich Heine, 
translated by 8. L. Fleishman. 
Les & Suerarp, N, Y. 
“The Jolly Rover.” By J. T. Trowbridge. 
“ Curfew Must not King To-night.” By Rosa 
Hartwick Thorpe. 
“That Glorious Song of Old.” By Edward Ham- 
ilton Sears. 
D. Loruror & Co., Boston. 
“ Weighed and Wanting.” By George Macdon- 
ald: 
J. R. Oseoonp & Co., Boston. 


“ Sunshine Calendar.” By Kate Sanborn. 
“Poems of the Household.” By Margaiet E 
Sangeter. 


* Jewish and Christian History.”’ 
J. 8. Oatrvie & Co., N. Y. 
**A Young Vagabond.” By Zelotes Bennett. 
Porter & Coates, Phila. 

“England, Picturesque and Descriptive.” 

Joel Cook. 
Tract Society, N. Y. 

English and Chinese Dictionary.’ By the Rev. 
I. M. Condit. 

** English and Chinese Reader.” By the Rev. I. 
M. Condit. 

“Captive, Yet Conqueror.” 


Hooker. 
‘*Purgatory.”” By the Rev. Wm. Barrows. 


D. APPLETON & Co., N. Y. 

**The Home Needle.” By Ella Rodman Church. 

** Home Occupations.” By Janet E. Kuntz- Kees. 

“The Bryant Birthday-book.” 

A.C. ArmstTrRoNG & Son, N. Y. 

* James Braithwaite. The Supercargo.” by W. 
H. G. Kingston. 

Carter & Bros., N. Y. 

“The Suffering Saviour.” Ly Fred. W. Krom- 
macher, D.D. 

“ Dorothy Cope; containing the Old Looking- 
Giass and the Broken Lookinpg-Glase.” By Marie 
Louise Charlesworth. 

CasseEL_L, Petter, Garin & Co.,N. Y. 

“A Moonbeam Tangle.” By Sydney Shadboit. 

** Papa’s Little Daughters.” By Mary D. Brine. 

Bo-Peep.” 

“Wild Animals and Birds. their Haunts and 
Habits.” By Dr. Andrew Wilson. 

G. P. Putnam's Sons, N. Y. 
*** Cosette,” translated from the French of Emile 
Pouville. By C. W. Woolsey. 

“Drawing in Black and White.” By Susan 
Carter. 

“ Sketching in Water Color.” By Susan Carter. 

“* How to Succeed.”” A series of essays edited 
with introduction by Lyman Abbott, D.D. 

Tuomas WHITTAKER 

*- Evangel Sermons for Parochial Missions."”" By 
the Rev. Joseph Crosse, D.D. 

R. Wortuinerton, N. Y. 


“Point Lace and Diamonds.” By George A. 
Baker. 


By 


By Miss Fannie 


Music. 

(Published by Oliver Ii. Ditson & Co., Boston.) 

“ Please Hurry Up and Kiss Me.”” By W. 8. Mul- 
laly. 
** My Mother's Plain Gold Ring.” By W.8. Mual- 
laly. 

The Pining Flower.” By Agusta Botolli. 

“The Winds are All Hushed.”” By L. O. Emerson. 

Father, Whate’er of Earthiy Bliss.’ By H. P. 
Danks. 

Good Old Time Polka.” By W. H. Vebre. 

* Lied.” By Radolph Kradolfer. 

“ Fountain Polka.” By Edward Strauas. 

Published by Benj. W. Hitchcock & Co., N. Y. 

* Scotch Lassie Jean.” By J. H. Peabody. 

“Send me a Rose from my Angel Mother's 
Grave.” By W. 8. Mullaly. 

“No Father, No mother, No Home.” By Wm. 


Dwyer. 
“Emma E. Thursby Waltzes.” By Danie! F. 
Twomey. 
** Nearer, My God, to Thee.” By Henry Tucker. 
“In the Evening by the Moonlight.” By Jas. 
Bland. 
MAGAZINES. 


The Magazine of Art, the Antiquary, Harper’s 
Monthly Magazine, North American Review, At- 
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lantic Monthly, Cumberland Review, Lippincott’s 
Magazine, Catholic Quarterly, Century Magazine» 
Nineteenth Century, Contemporary Review, Catho- 
lie World, Princeton Review, Phrenological Jour- 
nal, Homiletic Magazine Art Amature. St. 
Nicholas. New Church Review. New Charch 
Independent. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WILL PUBLISH, NOV. 2, 
I 


The Great English Ballads. 


THE BOY’S PERCY. Edited with an in. 
trodactiona by Sipnzy Lanier. With 50 text 
and full-page illustrations by E. B. Bensell, 
One vol. 8vo. $2.50. 

Mr. Lanier’s books, which made him the com- 
panion and friend of nalf the boys of the country, 
and showed his remarkable talent for guiding them 
into the best parts of an ideal world, fitly close by 
giving the best of the ballads in their purest and 
strongest form, from Bishop Percy's famots col- 
lection. With the ** Boy’s Froiseart,’’ the ** Boy’s 
King Arthur,” the * Mabinogion,"’ and the ** Boy's 
Percy,’’ Mr. Lanier’s readers have the full circle of 
heroes. 


II. 
A NEW VOLUME OF 


The Campaigns of the Civil 
War, 
VII.—THE MISSISSIPPI. By F. V. 


Greene, Lieutenant of Engineers, U. 8S. Army; 
late Military Attaché to the United States Lega- 
tion at St. Petersburg; Author of ** The Rus- 
sian Army and its Campaigns in Turkey in 
1877-"78,”" and of Army Life in Ressia.” 1 
vol. 12mo, with maps and plans, $1. 

An account of the operations especially at Vicke- 
burg and Port Huadson—by which the Mirsis-ippi 
River and its shores were reetored to the control of 
the Union. The author of * Army Life in Russia” 
will add to his reputation as a skillful critic of mili- 
tary movements by this volume. 


IIT. 


The Book of Forty Puddings. 


By SusaN ANNA Brown. 1 vol. With attractive 
and appropriate binding, 50 cents. 


A collection of original and selected receipts for 
a special department of the domestic cuisine that 
has been somewhat overlooked. The very attrac- 
tive style of this little book and its low price—just 
one cent per pudding and ten cents for the sauces 
—will cause it to be widely circulated. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
IV. 
The [rish Question. 
By Professor Davip BENNeT Kina, of Lafayette 
College. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 
we 
Corea, the Hermit Nation. 
By Grirris, author of “ The 
Mikado’s Empire,” and late of the Imperial 
University of Tokio, Japan. 1 vol,, 8v9, with 
numerous maps and illustrations. $3.50. 
V1. 
Science and Sentiment. 
E-saye, chiefly Philosophical. By Nean PoRTER 
D.D., LL.D. 1 vol, crown 8vo. $3.50. 
VII. 
The Land of the Arabian 
Nights. 
Being travels throuzh Egypt, Arabia and Persia to 


Bagdad. By Witt1aM Perry Foes. With an 
Introduction by Bayard Taylor. A new edition, 


with nearly 100 ilinustrations. lvol.,8vo. $2. 
Vill. 
Helen of Troy. 
By Anprew Lane. 1 vol, 16mo, $1.50. 
Ix. 
Criteria of Diverse Kinds of 
Truth. 


As Opposed to Agnosticism. Being a Treatise on 
Applied Logic. (Philosophic Series No. 1.) 
By JAMES McCOSH, D. D, LL. D., D. L., 
author of “*Intuitions of the Mind,” * Laws of 
Diecarsive Thonght,” &c. 1 vol., paper. 50 
cents. 


History ofthe Christian Church 

By PHILIP SCHAFF, D. D. Vol. 1. Apostolic 
Christianity. Svo, 880 pp. 

XL 
Logic and Life. 

With other Sermons. By Rev. H. 8. Hotianp, M. 
A., Senior Stadent of Christ Church, Oxford. 
With an Introductory Notice by President 
Noah Porter. i vol., 8vo. $1.50, 

XIL 
Webster: An Ode. 

By W. C. Wilkinson. 1 vol., email 4to. $2.00. 

*.* These books are for sale by al! booksellers, or 
will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by, 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 & 745 Broadway,New York. 


MACMILLAN & 
NEW BOOKS. 


Macmillan’s Dollar Novels, 
New Volumes. 


A DOUBTING HEART. 
By 
ANNIE KEARY. 
12mo. $1.00. READY. 
ALTON LOCKE, 
Tailor and Foet, 
By 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
12mo. $1. Ready. 


A New American Novel. 
MR. ISAACS. 
A Tale of Modern India. 
By 
J. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Immediately. 


Popular Editions. Price, 20 cents each. 


OLD CHRISTMAS. 
From Washington Irving’s Sketch Book. 
With upwards of 100 illustrations 
By RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 
4to. Paper. 20 cents. 


BRACEBRIDGE HALL. 
From Washington Irving’s Sketch Book. 
With 120 Illustrations 
By RANDOLPH CALDECOTT. 
4to. Paper. 20 cents. 


A STUDY OF SPINOZA. 
By 
JAMES MARTINEAU, 
With a Portrait. 
12mo. $2. 


LL.D. D.D. 


NATURE SERIES. NEW VOLUME. 


THE SCIENTIFIC EVIDEN- 
CES OF ORGANIC EVO- 
LUTION. 


BY GEORGE J. ROMANES, 
12mo. 50 cents. 


M. A., LL.D. 


A more concise or admirable statement of the 
theory of Evolution has not yet appeared. It ix 
the whole doctrine of Darwinism in a nutehel!.-- 
(N. Herald. 


MACMILLAN & CO.. NEW YORK, 


112 Fourth Avenue. 


Published this day: 


IS 


The Land and the People. 


By Ernst Von With 
numerous fine illustrations. 1 vol., 12imo. 
Handsomely bound. $1.75. 
‘* The Chevalier de Hesse-Wartege 
may be congratulated on having writ- 
ten one of the most entertaining and 
spirited works on Tunis that has ever 
been published. It is worth reading 
from the first to the last chapter and 
is full of evidence of culture and ac- 
curate observation. The etyle is lively 
and fresh, and the facts are corrobo- 
rated by unquestionable proofs.” 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS, 
New York. 


SINGING CLASSES! 


NEED GOOD BOOKS, EXAMINE THE BEST! 


SONG MAGIC! 
atavorite. STAR SINGER! 


The best Teachers use these books. Send price for 
sample copy. Sam: le pagesefree Adcrees 

Ss. W. STRAUB, Pablisher, Chicago. 
Choire—Look for Authem Treasures ad.in next 


BETTE 
HEAV 

Introduction 
home book 


THAN 

MOTHER, OME AND 
EW, 400 beat authors, Prose and Poetry. 
py T. L. Cuyler, D. D. This eleeant 

more beautiful. Revised. 615T 
THOUSAND. Entire new plates. 40 pages added. 
84 New Authors. $8.75. On this, Bibles and our 
New Cyclopedia, $200 month to Agents. 

E, B. TREAT. Pablisher, New York. 


We make a Specialty of 


CYCLOPAEDIAS. 


Send for price list and terms. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


134 Naseau Street, New York City. 


inciudes 


eh 
more than ninety others 


of av average length of 3 
difficulty, and by 


VALUABLE BOOKS. 


THE EARLY DAYS OF CHRIS- 
TIANITY, 


By F. W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of Weat- 
minster, author of “The Life of Christ,” “ The 
Life and Work of St. Paul,” etc. 2 vols., 8vo, 
with Notes, Appendix, Index, etc. Price, per set, 
$5. A cheaper edition in one vol., with Notes, 
etc. $2. 


**The glowing and rapid atyle for which Canon 
Farrar has been #0 much admired «arries the reader 
easily throush the difficulties of textual criticiam, 
acd nothing in the work is more remarkable than 
the happy cowbination of minute scholarship with 

© graces of a jiterary method and at times the rhe- 
torical fervor of an advocate.""—{New York Tribune. 

** It does not need to be said that the book is emi- 
nently moderate and readable.” [seer York World. 

**In his handling of the sacred books he combines 
verfect reverence with that broad candor and high 
ntelligence which never fears to follow where tru 
to lead.""—[New York Herald 

** He brings out salient points and shows a depth 
and grasp of thought which none of his previous 
works have prepared us toexpect inhim. . , . 
The most difficult points are bravely met and fear- 
leasly discussed.” —[{[The Churchman. 


THE HARMONY OF THE BIBLE 
WITH SCIENCE. 


By Samvuet Ph. D., F. R.A. 8S. With 110 
illustrations. 1vol., large Svo, over 630 pages, 
extra cloth, bevelled, gilt top, $3. 


** The author ie a courteous controversi and 
does not neglect to state fairly his adversaries’s cue, 
and to indicate where the fullest information upon 
under may be found. ... 

16 book can safely be commended very 
apect.”"—[New York World. 

** As a happy combination of scientific instruction, 
historic lore, description, and genuine r.- 
mance, this work deserves warm commendation. 
style is clever, fascinating and logicai.”—[{The 

erver. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY and 
POLITICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


By Siuow Streane, of the New York Bar. With 
Appendix and Complete Index. 1 vol., 12mo, 
834 pages, $1.25. This volume has been indorsed 


by the Society for Political Edu- 

cation. 

** There is scholarship and trained judement 
shown in the preparation of the work, and its ideas 
are presen inaclearand entertaining form Its 
are of terest to every citizen, 
and, as here considered, wil] be thorou - 
rtood.—[Boston Globe. 

** The work ia of a poru'ar character, and has the 
advantage of bringing down the Constitutional His- 
tory of the country to the latest period.”—[The Na- 


on. 
** Ought to finda p'ace on every poor man's book- 
shelves as well as every rich man's library."’—[Dem- 
orest’s Mawazine. 

*‘A valuable contribution to our political litera- 
= wton Gazette. 

* We have never seen a more asatiafact ul 

treatise on the Constitution than this. 


Churchman. 


Descriptive Catalogue of ILLUSTRATED 
FINE ART and JUVENILE BOOKS wili 


be sent FREE, by mail, to any address. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co. 


739 & 741 Broadway, N. Y. 


UNIVERSAL 


FAVORITES. 


MINSTREL SONGS, ann new. 


Here, at last, we have nearly all the world famous, 
upiverssily admired, sung and whistled melodies, in 
one book. 100 popniar Ballads and 
Songs, with piano accompanimen:. 

**Oid Fo ke at 
‘ellie Bly,” ‘*‘Oamptow 

Races," ‘* Golden Slippers,” Li! ale,” ** Twink. 

ling Stare," ‘* By the Bright Light,” and there are 


SZplain. 82.50 cloth. 


$3 gilt. 


How To Practise, by A. M. Papin,is a capital little 
guide-book for teachers and scholars, and such as 
every practical teacher will like to have. Mailed 
for 50 cents. 


THE MUSICAL FAVORITE; 


Musical Library,” bave mo e than 200 pages 
f bound, 
sive a great deal of wu-ic for a moderate price, 


The MusicaL Favoetre contains about 0 pieces 
pages each, of medium 

OPuliar com 
Waldteufel, Gottschalk, Blake. Wilson, 
posers. 


$3, gilt. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


Aubert, Lamothe, etc., inal) 38 com 


82, plain. 82.50 cloth, 


Cuas. H. Ditson & Co., 843 Broadway, N.Y. 


Christian Union Tracts. 


REPRINTED FROM THE CHRISTIAN 
UNION, 


isene | A Statement of Belief. By the Rev. 


Henry Ward Beecher. 


The Bible Answer to the Great Ques- 
tion. By the Rev. John Hall, D.D. 
The 


Training of Children. By Heury 
Ward Beecher. 
Gospel Repentance. By the Rev. J. 
Sturtevant, D.D. 
Price per hundred, assorted, $1. 
CHRISTIAN UNION, 


hore: 


20 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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Nov. 2, 1882. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


** But are there other books of the kind’ Surely 
not on such a scale. The publishers’ claim is just, 
they offer, for the first time what may be called 
‘A Library of Religious Poetry.’ "—({Literary World. 
Boston. 


A LIBRARY 


OF 


Religious Poetry. 


A collection of the best poems of all ages 
and tongues. With Biographical and Literary 
Notes. 

Edited by Purtir Scuarr, D.D., LL. D., au- 
thor of ‘‘ Christ in Song,” the ‘‘ Creeds of 
Christendom,” etc., and ArTHUR GILMAN, 
M. A., author of ‘ A} History of English 
Literature,” ‘‘ Shakespere’s Morals,”’ etc.; 
editor of ‘‘ The Poems of Chaucer.” 

An elegantly printed octavo volume of 1036 
pages, with 15 portraits on steel. Cloth, with 
gilt edges, $5.00; half morocco, $7.50; full 
morocco, $10.00. 


It contains 1888 poems, representing 718 
authors. 

It is not a collection of Hymns. Of the 
1888 poems but 230 appear in one of the 
most complete hymn books. The hymns in- 
cluded are printed in their original and com- 
plete forms. 


The Biographical and Literary notes are of 108. 


unusual completeness. Only 36 of the poems 
are designated as of unknown authorship; 
and of the 716 authors, 721 have more or less 
extensive biographical notices. 


The selections from Shakspere, Dante, and 
Milton, are of unique value. In the first, en- 
titled ‘‘The Dramatist’s View of Life and 
Duty,” is given a topically arranged series of 


extracts from Shakepere, on moral and re- | 8 


ligious subjects. The extracts from ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost” and ‘‘The Divine Comedy ™ are so ar- 
ranged as to give the story of the poems. 
With these three exceptions the poems are 
given, in all cases, complete and unaltered. 


IMPORTANT OPINIONS. 
From Joun G. WHITTIER: 

**T have read, with entire satisfaction, your 
‘ Library of Religious Poetry.’ It supplies a 
want which bas long been felt, and its com- 
pilers deserve the highest praise for the thor- 
oughness of thelr work. Their good taste and 
sound judgmerat are manifested on every 
page. It is quite safe to predict for it the 
hearty appreciation of the public.” 

From President Noaun Porter, of Yale: 

“I find that in the variety and good judg- 
ment and excellence of its selections, it falfills 
the promise of its title page, and must prove 
a house treasure to any family that possesses 
it.” 

From the Rev. Hircucook, D.D.: 

“Sueh a collection of choice poems, so 
carefully arranged, must be the growth of 
years. It fairly tires me to think of the labor 
it has evidently cost. But I expect much 
comfort from it in weary hours.” 

From OLIver WENDELL Homes: 


“The idea of collecting, classifying, and 
publishing ina single volume, poems of the 
nature of those here brought together, seems 
to me a most happy one. I can not doubt that 
it will be welcomed as a great accession to 
every English and American library.” 

From Prof. Moszs Corr True, of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan : 

“I want to tell you how much pleasure I 
have had in looking over your new book. I 
am instantly impressed by the catholicity as 
well as delicacy of its principles.” 

From Ex-President Mark Horxrys, of Will- 
lams:. 

“A happy thought happily carried out. 
The selections are ample and judicious, and 
the arrangement is admirable. I know of 
nothing like itin the English language, and 
it cannot fail of being acceptable. 


*,* Sold by all booksellers, and mailed post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by 


DODD, MEAD & CO,, 


Publishers. 


THE FIVE 
Illustrated Papers 


FO K SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


For 1883. 

The Yonth‘s World wil! be better than ever. 
If yoang pe: ple could peep into the portfolio where 
the articles »!:«ady written for the new year are 
stored, they would feel that the could hardly wait 
toread them. You can have “ The Youth's World” 
mailed to you anywhere for 25 cents; but in lote 
of ten or more, for Sunday-schools and families, it 
costs only 12 cents a copy for the whole year. 


The Sunday Hour, the new |llustrated paper, 
will be full of interestin the people 
le li be of tbe 


to understand and love 
same size and price as 

The Illustrated Treasury of Kaowledge, 
setting forth the wonderful things that are taking 
place in God's world of nature and grace; and 

Truth ia Life, « Christian Temperance paper. 
The cost of these “last three papers is only 9c. each 
per year, or 2c. per quarter, where 10 or more go 
to one address, 

The Picture Werld for the Little People 
is a paper for every Sunday-schoo! and home where 
there are young children. It costs 2 cents each 
per year, where five copies or more are sent to one 
address. 


These papers, of course, are circulated mainly 
through Sunday-echools; but persous not able thus 
to get them can have the whole five mailed direct to 
their home address for $1. U-w else can a dvuilar 
bring so much of comfort, information and rea! 
help to parents and children? Pease order at 
once, Specimens sent free. 


BUSINESS BOOKS FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS 


Condensed Record. Price 
90 cents, $!, 
Receiving Book. %5 cents. 
Superintendent’s Koll Beek. 30 centa. 
Saperintendent’s Condensed Minute 
k. cents, 
The Sunday-school Minute Book. 35 cts. 
Teachers Condensed Class Book and LIi- 
brary Record. ® cents. 
Library Record. SO cents. 
Adhesive Labels. 5 cents 
New Librarian’s Record. 
Library Order Cards. | 
The scholars Library Card. 
Sunday School Library Card. 


r 100 numbers. 


r 100. 
$1 per 100. 
75 cents per 


mg 4 York Library Cardand Record. $1.50 


per 

Record and Roll Beok. 
apd 60 cents. 

The Permanent and Comparative Kecord 
for Sunday Schools. 

The New aad Improved Class Book. Price 
5 cents. 

These Record and Rol] Books are constructed to 
last from one to two years, to suit the various classes 
and of the They contain 
as to the manner in which they ahould be kept, and 


SOLD AT THE LOWEST PRICE. 
ROBERT KRAIKES LIBRARIES. 

Where cap better or ehea be had than 
these in the J Robert Raikes L a of which three 
sets have been published by the American Sumlay 
Sehool nion?’ Each set ten 


containing pases, and the three 
The. price of set is $1, whieh 


American S. Union, 
1122 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia. 

10 Bible House, New York 


HOW TO SUCCEED 


In Public Life, As a Minister, As a 
Physician, As a Musician, As an 
Engineer, As an Artist, In 
Mercantile Life, As an In- 
ventor, and in Liter- 
ature. 


A series of Essays, reprinted from The 
Christian Union, and edited, with an intro- 
duction, by the Rev. Lyman Apsotr. The 
following 


NOTABLE MEN 


are contributors to the book : 


Senators Bayard and Edmunds, 
Drs. John Hall, Willard Parker, and 
Leopold Damrosch, 
Gen. Wm. Sooy Smith, 
W. Hamilton Gibson, 
Lawson Valentine, 
Hon. Geo. B, Loring, 
Thomas Edison, 
E. P. Roe, 
Lyman Abboit. 
This book will be sent from this 
Office to any reader of The Christian 


Union, postage paid, on receipt of 
50 CENTS. It is neatly printed 
‘and bound in stiff cevers. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


20 Lafayette Place, N.Y, 


Financial and Insurance. 


THE WEEK. 

The elements that have entered into 
the condition which has ruled in our 
security market for the past two or three 
months are of a contradictory character, 
and have served rather to paralyze any 
appreciative movement than to produce 
avy general, positive, downward tendency. 
It was clear in July that our crops for 
the year to come were to be unprece- 
dented in volume, and yet it was equally 
plain that the failure of crops last year 
had yet to bear fruit. Our exports of 
wheat and corn, until the new crop of 
the former came into market, were nomi- 
nal in amount, for the good reason that, 
of last year’s crops, we had scarcely any 
reserve to draw on for foreign account. 
The failure of the corn crop, too, created 
a shortage in produce, which also was 
manifest in the depleted shipments of the 
latter. So that a constant and discourag- 
ing shrinkage in our export trade, having 
drawn away #45,000,000 of our specie 
reserve to Europe, took from us just so 
much of means and consequently of 
financial and commercial energy. This 
depletion of gold would not have occurred, 
however, but ‘for extravagant importa- 
tions, far beyond the figures of 1881. To 
this withdrawal of gold for foreign ac- 
count, taken, as it was, /argely from the 
bank reserves, is due the general contrac- 
tion of bank loans, which commenced 
early in the year, but which was heaviest 
in the past three months. 

Other causes have worked somewhat 
to the disadvantage of a generally 
good feeling in the markets. One 
is the fact that we have built over 
8,000 miles of road in the country during 
the past nine months, which construction 
has involved the issue of additional 
securities in stocks and bonds to our 
lists; yet the fact that our loans are less 
in bank than they were a year ago, 
shows that these new securities have not 
found their way into speculative circula- 
tion here, though some of the best of 
them have been negotiated abroad. But 
offsetting this new issue of corporation 
securities is the important fact that we 
have paid off about $160,000,000 the past 
year, thus leaving a void in investment 
material to be filled. Another condition 
of our markets for thespringand summer 
is the fact of the existence of a strong 
bear party who did everything possible®to 
depreciate the securities and credit of 
newly organized corporations, and suc- 
ceeded in embarrassing to a material ex- 
tentsome of the companies iin their attempt 
to negotiate for the completion of their 
lines. Other causes have assisted on keep- 
ing the security list in a fever, and in 
preventing the growth of a confidence 
necessary to a rising tendency. 

The leading event of the week was the 
purchase (by what is presumed to be the 
Vanderbilt interest) of a majority of the 
stock of the New York, Chicago and 
St. Louis Railway Co. of the builders of 
the road. The road was built simply as 
a speculation, undoubtedly for the pur- 
pose of disposing of it to the old cor- 
porations whose lines already cover the 
route between Buffalo and Chicayz». It 
had the means, under antagonistic man- 
agement, of doing great injury to the old 
comvanies by securing a portion of the 
traffic. Its comparatively cheap con- 
struction would enable it to make very 
low rates, both in passenger and freight. 
It is undoubtedly a fact that its position 
made the managers of Lake Shore, and 
Erie, alike, uneasy as to the course it 
could pursue, and has finally led to its 
being bought off as we have stated. 
The projectors of the road have made 
a very handsome profit. It is diffi. 
cult to see what its new management 
can do with it, but it is something for the 
old companies to be able to control it as 
against any possible antagonism. 

The Bank Statement is as follows : 

Loans increase... $1,557 


Specie decrease. 1,699,000 


Legal tenders increase........... 87,000 
Deposits decrease.......... 1,490,000 
Reserve decrease. . .. 1,190,000 


The markets are feverish, but show 
some indications of hardening. Prices 
are, however, not much advanced. Money 
is a shade harder, at 5 to 6 per cent. 


Bonds. 


Government Bonds can be obtained at 
our office in any amount, at market rates, 
with no charge for commission. 


Banking. 


We receive deposit accounts of parties 
in good standing; satisfactory references 
required from those ne’ already known. 

Interest allowed at 3 per cent. per annam 
on average monthly balances of $1,000 or 


over. No interest on accounts averaging 
less than $1,000, 


Stocks: 


We do a general commission business 
in Stocks and Bonds dealt in at the New 
York Stock Exchange, and in other sound 
securities. 

Especia! attention given to orders by Mai! 
and Telegraph from Banks, Bankers, and 
other institutions, and from investors out of 
the city. 

Our Memoranda of Government Bonds 
for 1882, containing valuable information 
on many subjects, can be obtained by all 
desiring to make investments, or to con- 
sult its | pages for any purpose. 


Hatch, 


5 Nasean St.. N. Y. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 25th, 1889. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
afatre on the 31st December, 1881: 


Premiams on Marine Risks from ist 
1881, to December, 


Premi on Poaiucies not marked 

lst January, 1881 1,587,534 47 

Total Marine Premiums............. $5,627,021 67 
Premiums marked off from ist Jan- 

80 
Retarne of Pre- 


. $924,227 03 


The Company has the following Assets’; viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks, $8,965,758 00 
—~—~ secured by Stocks, and other- 


Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 

pany, estimated at............,..... 491,148 18 
Premium Notes Bills Receivable. . 1,631, 204 23 
Cash in Bank 347, _ = 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the hoiders thereof, 


-or their legal representatives, on aud after Tuesday, 


the Seventh of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the iasue of 1877 
will be redeemed and paid tothe holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, 
the Seventh of February next, from which date al! 
Interest thereon will cease. The certificates to be 
produced at the time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent is declared on, the 
net earned premiums of the Company, for the 
year ending 3ilst December, 1881, for which cer- 
tificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 


Second of May next. 
By order of the Board. 
SEAN, Sows 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JO HORACE GRAY 
CH SD 8. EDMUND W PORLIES, 
W. i. H. MOORE, 7) HN ELLIOT 
LEWIS CURTIS ADOLPH LEMOYN 
CHAS. H. RUSSELL, ROBT. B. MINTUR 
JAMES LOW 'HAS. H {SH 
DAVID LAN GEORGE W. LANE, 
GORDON W.B HAM ORGAN 
A. A. RAVEN BERT rUART. 
WM. STURG! . G. REST, 
BENJ. H. F SAMUEL WILLE ie 
JOSIAH O. LOW S. VERIC 


CHAS. D. LEVE 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
ROYAL PHELPS WILLIAM H. FOGG 
THOS, F. YOUNGS, THOS CODDINGTON, 
0. A. HAND HORACE K. THURBER, 
D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM DEGROOT, 
WILLIA HENRY COLLINS, 
OHN L. RIKER. ~ 


J 
RLES D NIM, Vice ice Prea't. 
2d Vico Pres't. 
ay 93d Vice Prea’t. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


You. XXVL, No. 18. 


SEASONABLE SUGGESTIONS TO 
SHOPPERS. 


bodes great latitude accorded just now by the God. 
dess of Fashion to her votaries—and such we are 
all forced to be to a greater or less degree—allows 
ample opportunity for the exercise of individual taste, 
means, and convenience. To follow too closely her 
dictates is far more objectionable than not to conform 
to them at all. The latter is only called eccentricity, 
while the former is always vulgarity. The sine qua 
non of being well dressed is to be suitably dressed. 
The ‘eternal fitness of things” is the fundamental 
principle of all artistic success. Incongruities are 
always displeasing, whether or not we are conscious 
of what offends. 

It is for those whose purses will permit, and whose 
necessities demand, numerous changes of apparel to 
indulge in those charming warm colors at present 80 
much in vogue. To those of us who must make one 
dress serve many purposes and occasions it is neces- 
sary to avoid conspicuousness of color, style, and 
fabric, leaving to our wealthier neighbors the pleasant 
duty of being the bright spots in the landscape. Fancy 
how effective, in a moving crowd of dark costumes, 
might be one of dark Pompeiian red—a jacket of 
plush and hat of the samecolor. Like a fire-fly, it 
gleams now here, now there, almost leaving a track of 
warmth and light behind it. It is a consolation to 
think, however, that the eye would soon weary of the 
glare were the insect world all lightning-bugs. 

There is no fabric which meets so satisfactorily the 
double demand of being stylish and serviceable as that 
known as ‘‘camel’s hair.” It may be found infevery 
conceivable color and shade from $1 25 to $5 per yard. 
It is fifty-four inches in width and can be washed like 
a piece cf linen, and keeps its original beauty as long 
as there is a thread of it left. It is now procurable in 
dress patterns, braided, embroidered, or trimmed with 
applied figures in plush or velvet. The pricesfor such 
vary from $35 to $100. The heavier grades of this 
fabric are extensively used for outside garments, and 
most serviceable ones it makes. Apropos of braided 
dresses, we can say that if there be any who have 
relics of former days of this character laid away, 
they may, with confidence, resurrect and utilize such, 
bappy in the consciousness that they are quite in the 
tip of the mode. 

Plushes—lady’s cloths—or ¢tricoté are much used, 
either alone or in combination. The former are twen- 
ty-four inches wide and cost from $2 to $10 per yard. 
The latter are sixty inches wide and range from $2 25 
to $3 75 per yard. The anxious seeker will find a fine 
assortment of all the above mentioned cloths at the 
house of either Messrs. Arnold, Constable & Co., or 
James McCreery & Co. 

A feature in this year’s novelties is the great variety 
of Jerseys—woven of silk or wool into jackets or 
kindred garments. They may be seamless and slipped 
over the head—but the favorite styles are ‘‘ buttoned 
down before.” They are very elastic, and if properly 
selected fit with absolute perfection. One can fancy 
the astonishment of some old Jersey fisherman on 
being told that these soft clinging garments had their 
origin in such a homely coarse scratchy shirt as he 
wears. Hardly a less startling evolution than Dar- 
win’s, only with no missing linkin the séguence. As 


- far as we have been able to judge, Messrs. Altman & 


Co. have had the newest styles, aid even with their 
facilities for direct importation they have been unable 
to keep a supply sufficiently large to meet the de- 
mand. They are continually receiving additions to 
their stock, which, however, are not allowed to lie for 
an hour on their popular counters. 

To have a soul above buttons is obviously desirable, 
but to the fair one who would indulge in the elegant 
and artistic articles made to fill this important function 
it is quite as necessary to have a purse above them. 
At E.A. Morrison’s, as well as at Aitken, Son & Co.'s, we 
have noticed some marvels of beauty in material and 
execu'ion in this line at $12 per dozen. It 1s a favorite 
trick, just now, to have the buttons on a dress of the 
same size and material but all of different design. But 
there are buttons and buttons, and at either of the 
above mentioned places may be found a large assort- 
ment, to meet every need and purse. 

Taen the gloves; long and short, with and without 
buttons. Gloves which remind one of the claws of a 
boiled lobster; Terra cotta colored gloves; light and 
dark; dressed and undressed kid ; indeed, the variety 
is legion. The length of the gloves always bears a 
direct ratio to the purse of the wearer. The favorite 
style is the mousquetaire, or those fastened at the wrist 
with two buttons, the rest left unopened and pulled 
loosely over the sleeve. The more they wrinkle the 
better. One of the prominent society leaders has just 
ordered several dozens of pairs forty inches in length. It 
would seem at first glance that the lady must be fright- 
fully deformed to be able to dispose of such an amount 


_of kia on her hands and arms. But we are assured 


that such is not the case ; she is only desirous of having 
the worst (or best) wrinkled gloves in New York City! 
Jas. G. Johnson, on Fourteenth Street near Fifth Ave- 
nue, bas a fine assortment of these fashionable curios, 
ard the untiring courtesy of the clerks enables al! 
who are interested to examine the stock. 

A fact that speaks strongly in favor of the increasing 
good sense among women is that they are coming out 
on the side of comfort and utility even when those 
qualities array themselves in opposition to the de- 
mands of fashion. Nowhere can this be more strik- 
ingly seen than in the increasing popularity of shoes 
with thick soles, broad toes, and flat heels. There 
are several firms, in view of this demand, which 
carry a large and well assorted stock of such shoes ; 
though of course they are still obliged to keep fashion- 
able monstrosities to suit those who may desire to 
clothe their feet with such. Notably among these may 
be mentioned Slater, F. Eiwards (Brooklyn), Tillem 
& Tchard (35th St. and 6th Ave.) 

Our limited space forbids even a cursory mention of 
many things asd places which deserve much more than 
a passing notice. Indeed many, like the magnificent 
stock of carpets, rugs, etc., of Messrs. J. & W. Sloane, 
might profitably be made the subject of an entire 
article. Should the future present any opportunities 
like the present one we have just enjoyed, we hope to 
extend our observations and comments 80 that he who 
runs may read and profit thereby, if it be possible to 
do so. 


NEW GAMES FOR WINTER EVENINGS:' 


E all know what a favorite that uncle or aunt is 
who brings into the household some new games 
to take the piace of the old ones, and to furnish in the 
family, or the social circle, or the church gathering, 
some innocent fun and frolic, for young and old, for an 
hour. Mr. George R. Bartlett will be such a favorite 
in many a social crrcle this winter, we fancy. He has 
just issued a Jittle book of games, which contains not 
a little that is fresh with some freshening up of what is 
old. The Game of Proverbs is an old one, but this 
form of it is new, at least to us, and probably will be 
to some of our readers. 
PARALLELS. 


There is no better amusement among the many in which old prov- 
erbs are brought to light than the one just introduced tnto notice under 
tie above name, which exercises at the same time the invent!ve and 
guessing powers. Any number can join in this game, which is begun 
by one of the players, who relates some real or fancied experience, 
or tella a story in which some proverb which be has in mind is ex 
pressed. The person who guesses the proverb thus Indicated has to 
tell another etory, which must continue until it has also been guessed, 
When played by a large company, it is well to divide into eqnal sides 
arranged opposite each other in two lines. In th's case the firet 
player at the right upper e'de begins to tell the story, which must be 
guessed only on the opposite side. The guesser telle his story next, 
and it must be guessed by some one on the -right side of the room. 
The sides before beginning to play choose each a time-keeper, who 
decides the duration of esch contest, which shon'd be from one 
hour to half an hour, according to the number of players. He keepe 
his watch in his hand and ca)is out “ stop” the instant the time has 
expired, and then deciares that side to be the winner on which was 
being told the unguessed story at that moment. This keepe al! 
players on the alert, as each one is eager to guess while he is invent- 
ing his own story, so that there may be no delay if he succeeds. 
This effort te do two things at once is very good for the mental 
powers, and often very amusing when the players become nervous 
and confused. Twte best stories are those that suggest several prov- 
erbe, which may be gnessed incorrectly at first, thus giving the 
other side more time. To make this game clear to the youngest 
readera, who can often play as well as their elders, two specimens of 
simple stories are here given : 

“Tbe morning after my last ba!) the carpet in the parlor was very 
much soiled with dust, so I called the maid to sweep it carefully 
She labored a long time with the carpet-eweeper to very little pur. 
pose, so I told her to go for the brueh and try her enccess, bat the 
carpet still looked dusty. The maid then put on sawdust and tea- 
leavea, but after brushing them up, no improvement seemed to fol- 
low. lsepoke to ber somewhat hastily, when she replied that the 
brush was worn-out and useless." Some guesser here calls out the 
proverb, *‘A poer workman complains of bis tools.” The story- 
telier says, ** Not correct,” and proceeds, “ Jnst then I looked oat 
of the wir dow and saw & peddier’s cart slowly coming up the hill, and 
I called to him for a new broom, which be soon brought, Taking it 
in my own hands, in a few moments 1 was delighted to see every 
trace of dust rapidly disappear from mycarpet.” A pleyer on the 
other side guesses the correct proverb, “‘A new broom sweeps clean,” 
and immediately begins another story, as follows : 

* Ae old farmer bad lived very frugally on his little farm for many 
years, until he had acquired asmall competence. His old gray mare 
had worked as hard as he, and now, grown old in the service, was 
seldom driven very fast. but went slowly from door to door, dragging 
the milk-cart, which stopped at every house in the morning for the 
full cans, and on the return trip from tne station to leave them to be 
refilled. So the old animal had grown very dall and lasy from thie 
habit, and the old man would sometimes count over his gains from 
the great leather bag which contained the coppers for which he sold 
his milk, and sometimes he would read the newspaper as he slowly 
jogged home. One fine day, as he left the station to return, a tele- 
gram was pat into his hands to tei! him that hie barn was on fire. 
Eager to save his stock, he plied the whip on his arfortanate beast, 
whose hide was so thick that it produced very little effect on it, 
speed. The farmer continued his biows until the whip-lash was 
worn out, and began with the whip-stock, which soon broke also. 
and the old man was in deepair, as the horse only jamped up and 
down withoat increasing her forward motion.” “More baste the 
worse speed,” is incorrectly gueseed, and the narrator proceeds: 
“ The horse shook her bead angrily and leered at her master, show- 


1 New Games for Parlor and Lewn, witha few Uld Friends in « 
Hou Dress. By Geo, R. Bartlett. (Harper & Bros.), 


ng the white of her eyes, as if In scorn, and this action reminded the 
farmer that she was very sensitive about the head, being afraid o 
having her bridle and halter put on. ‘Ah! old Betty,’ said he, ‘I 
know how to make you go now!’ and taking a handful of copper 
from his bag, he threw them with all his might at the horse's head. 
Alarmed at this novel attack, old Betty dashed off with the speed of 
an unbroken colt, and brought the oid man home quicker than he 
had ever gone over the road in his life.” ** Money makes the mare 
go,” guesses a player on the right. These two examples will show 
the method of playing the game of Parallels, which is equaily adapt- 
ed for young and old, for the eummor picnic or winter fireside. 


Another @rm of guessing at proverbs combines prov- 
erbs with charades; our author calls it Proverbs in 


Action. | 
PROVERBS IN’ ACTION. 

This beautifal game can be played in impromptu style with pleas- 
ure and profit, and is also susceptible of careful dramatization, in 
which case it may amore crowded aud'ences of cultivated people. It 
is perhape funnier when done in the former manner, and the cos 
tumes are canght up from the entry, and the properties from the 
kitchen. In this case the most eccentr.ctarn can be given to the 
sentiment and pronunciation of the words used; and the alternate 
scenes may be represented in t*bleau, pantomime, or charade. A 
few specimens of each will be given here, from which even the 
youngest reader can gain ideas enough to enable him to choose the 
proverbs and arrange the action for himseif. 


A ROLLING #TORE GATHERS NO MOSS. 
In Two Scenes. 


tub, churn, epinning-wheel, or any articles of domestic use placed 
around. The old dame alts in a high—acked chair, and seems intent 
on convincing her family of the importance of ke ping basily em- 
ployed at home. Each one of ber daughters is at work at some do- 
mestic labor. Her son en‘ers, dressed in a walking costume, with 
a plaid shaw! over his arm and a bundle in his band. “ Now, my dear 
boy,” says the old lady, **I hope you will think better of your fool- 
ish plan of going out to service, and be content to help your father 
carry on his farm, which will be yours some day if you attend to it 
well,” ** But, mother,” says the boy, * I want to see the world.” 
“ The world is a poor place, my dear boy, and full of tronbie.” 
* Never mind, mother, you wil! rejoice to see me back again, when | 
have made my fortune.” “ Fortune wil] come to you, my boy, if 
you work hard at bome.” “I bate farm-work, mother, and have 
made up my mind to go. So good-bye,ali."" The son gayly marches 
off, and the mother follows him to the door and looks earnestly after 
him, waves her handkerchief a few times, then totters to her chair 
and cries bitterly. The girls ali cry in concert, but afterward dry 
their eyes and continue busily at work until the curtain falla. 

Seene 2.—The same room, with much better furniture and adorn- 
ments. The old lady and her daughters, in evening dress, are en- 
gaged with fancy-work and books, and one young lady plays a cheer. 
fal tune on the plano. The door opens and a gust of snow is blown 
into the room (by means of a pair of bellows and a large qnantity of 
very emai] screpe of writing-paper), a terrific wind bowls (by means 
of blowing into a glass bottle), and the son enters, with rage and tat- 
ters hanging from hie clothes. His cheeks are chalked at the sides, 
so that he looxs much emaciated, and he bold« out his right hand, as 
asking alms, as he leans heavily on a rough cane with bie left. No 
one recognizes him at first, ontil be saya, “ Don’t you know me, 
mother? I have come home in destitution.” The mother rushes in- 
to his arms, and the girls welcome him eagerly. One rons out for 
provisions, another spreads the table, and al! try to show their wel- 
come and sympathy. He sits at table and eats ravenonrly, and then 
says : ** Oh, mother, it isa blessed thing to have a home to go to, and 
I bave learned the lesson that steady labor is better than a wandering 
life,” 

An ingenious game is that of Improvisatore; any 
number of players may join and any subject will serve 
for a theme. Number one begins a story, and whenever 
he wishes calle on any other to take up and continue 
the narrative. Our author tells a story woven together 
thus by a few girls on a summer evening not long since, 
but the story is too long for our printing. Twenty 
questions is an old game; a certain instructive element 
is added when the subject of the question is some 
author or some distinguished person. Quite different 
in form but similar in principle is the game of Charac- 
ters, in which one person leaves the room and in his 
absence some well known personage of history or fic- 
tion is selected whom he is to personate ; upon his re- 
turn he is addressed as if he were the person thus fixed 
upon, and he is to gueas who he is from the form of 
their qustioning. The author gives some practical 
instructions for Simple Magic, and some very good 
hints for new charades. His account of ‘‘A Mother 
Goore Party” is decidedly entertaining, and though 
the costumes would require the exercise of some skill, 
they would not over-tax the powers of the older 
children of the household. A very different type of 
game is the game of Spoons, borrowed from the Ger- 
mans, which may serve as an illustration of a clase of 
games especially adapted to the little children, and 
sure to end in a frolic. 

BPOONS. 
A New Game from the Germana. 


A very fanny pew rame bas come to as from our German cousins, 
with the oda title of ** Spoons,” which is played as follows: One per- 
son takes his stand im the center of the room, with a handkerchief 
tied over his eyes and his bands extended before him in each of 
which he boids a large tabie-rpoon. The other players march around 
him in single file, clapping their hands io time to atane which may 
be sung or played upon a piano in any slow measure euitable for 
| marching. When the biind player calls ont Spoons,” al! the others 
stop at once aad turn their faces toward him. He then finds his way 
to any player that he can, and mast ascertain who he is by touching 
bim with the spoons only, which be may ure as le pleases. If he 
guesses right, the person he has caught is obiiged to take his place in 
the center. If he is wrong, be mast try antil he succeeda, which it is 
easy to do with a little praetice, especially if the one who is caught 
joins in the universal! laughter. 


These extracts from Mr, Bartlett’s little volume may 
prove serviceable ever by themselves as hints to the 
home eircle, and still more serviceable if they prompt 


| 


| our readers to possess themselves of the book. 


Seene 1.—A cottage interior, represented by any room, with waah- 
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TEN POINTS. 
TO BE OBSERVED BY OUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


1. The Subscription Price of Tuz 
UNION is 83.00 a year, payable in advance. NE 
can commence at any time 
ing he it ie demrable to have them 

ret paper of the +I, 


2. The Christian Union is sent to subecribers 
until an explicit order is received the Pub- 
lishers for ite dis ‘ontinuance, and ~ 444 
of arrearages is made, as reg by law. 


ent for ‘The nion, when 
J shouid be made Orders. 
s, or Drafts. NEITHER OF 
THESE Caw BE FROCURED. send the ina 

~~ t ll postmasters are 
ister letters whenever to 80. 


3. 


4. Stivers never be sent thro 
it is almost sure to wear a hole 
and be lost, or else it is 
eons who send silver to us in a letter must do it 
on their own reaponsibility. 


Two weeks are required after re- 
your name on your paper can be 


Discentinuances.—Remember thst the Pub- 
must be notified - 
U arrearag 


scriber wishes his paper st >pped. 
must be paid. 
7. Always sive sho pame of the Post Office ‘to 
pour paperissent. Your name cannot be 
found on our books unless this is done. 
8. The Date against y « 
gin of your to what your eu 


ecription is paid. 


The Courts have decided al) subecri 
to newspapers are held aah F until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
ed. 


10. Letters to Publishers should be addressed 
stan UNION, 20 Lafayette 
ew York. 


A WORD FROM THE PUBLISHER. 


We sit down this morning at the be- 
ginning of a ‘new week to shake hands 
with our subscribers, as it were, and 
have fifteen minutes’ chat with them. 
We have met a goodly number of our 
friends this morning through the mail, 
and are glad to know that our business 
relations are in so pleasantastate. We 
thank you for such friendly feelings 
towards The Christian Union as this 
morning’s mail indicates. The cashier 
says that he did not receive quite as 
much money as he would like to have 
had, but cashiers always want money, 
you know, and it is hard work to satisiy 
them. lle, however, has asked the pub- 
lisher to remind those of you who 
have not yet renewed for the paper 
that he is ready for all the money in re- 
newals and subscriptions that he can 
obtain; he also said to the publisher, 
with a pleased expression, that no large 
bills agairst The Christian Union came 
in for payment. Is it not strange how 
we all dislike to receive bills? We wish 
that we could remind our subscribers of 
their expirations in some way besides 
sending a bill, because we don't like to 
receive them ourselves. The whole office 
was well satisfied with the mail this 
morning: the subscription clerk says 
that it gave him plenty of work to do ; 
he only received one or two letters which 
he could not readily trace. On the whole, 
he rather likes to catch subscribers io 
bad mistakes, because it gives him an 
excuse for making mistakes himself; 
the order clerk reports that he received 
this morning enough dec.ands for extra 
papers, specimen copies, and for the 
supplement containing Mr. Beecher’s 
statement of his theology to keep him 
pretty busy a good part of the day. We 
like to have him kept busy, however, 
and we thank our readers for sending in 
their orders, not only because we want 


keep the office in good running condi- 
tion. Perhaps the hardest work of a 
publisher’s morning mail comes upon 
the stenographer. The publisher sits 
with a pile of letters in his hand that 
makes her day’s work look like rather a 
large one, but she readily unites with 


both the readers and The Christian Union 


force in the work of making a good 
family paper for fifty thousand families 
in this country. 

With thanks to you all, the publisher 
would say good-morning, simply calling 
attention to two or three additional mat- 
ters; in another column will be found a 
brief account of some of the publisher’s 
work on the paper. And there are also 
two announcements — one of the little 
‘* How to Succeed” volume and one of 
The Christian Union binder—which we 
hope wil! attract your attention. 


THE INFELACITIES OF A BUSINESS 
MANAGER. 
This morning's mail brings us cash to pay 
our bills, among which isa three dollar sub- 
ecription from Syracuse, but the trouble in 


to| this case is that the envelope being lost and 


the letter being without date we don’t know 
whether thie is the Syracuse that makes salt 
or the Syracuse of ancient history. Will our 
friends all along the line please send us three 
dollars to renew their subscription for this 
year, and at the same time be careful to put 
the address so there will be no mistake. There 
should be first the post-office, second, the 
county and, third, the State. Another friend 


writes, *‘I inclose two dollars for my sub- 


scription to the Christian Union.” We accept 
it with thanks, but there is not the slightest 
clew as to howto address this subscriber. We 
see no other way than to work the whole list 
until we find where he lives, unless we pocket 
the money as an unexpected profit. We 


bers | might perhaps spend the two dollars in writ- 
be| ing to every postmaster in the country, find- 


ing out whether a person of the name indi- 
cated resides in his district. One of the most 
nobappy troubles that the publisher gets 
into is that whieh is caused by the failure of 
some lady subscribers of the paper to indi- 
cate whether they should be addressed as Miss 
or Mrs. It is really no smal! matter to decide 
these questions. The publisher when io doubt 
does not dare to address the letter to Mrs. 
Smith for fear the correspondent should be a 
young lady and sbal) feel that it is an insinua- 
tion upon her age ; or to address the letter to 
Miss Smith, for fear that the correspondent 
is a matron and shall feel that her dignity 
is injured. Wehaveit! The best way is to 
make this rule. It will hereafter be taken for 
granted that the letters which simply have 
initials come from men, and that all letters 
which are signed with a lady's name but with- 
out any indication as to the matrimonial state 
come from unmarried ladies. There are a 
good many other infelicities which might be 
mentioned, but there is not room. Two postal 
cards may perhaps fivieb the list for this time. 


One is an order for the Christian Union andj i..° 4 yer’ 


‘*Plymouth Pulpit" and calls for a very 
prompt answer. It, however, has no date and 
is postmarked on a Western railway train. 
If any tning could be more indefinite than this 
postal we should like to see it. We do see it, 
for here is a poetal which is addressed to the 
Rev. Lyman Abbott, Christian Union, New 
York, N. Y., which has a perfectly blank 
bac). We should rather receive blank postal 


cards than orders stopping the paper, but we 


are thankful to say that we do not receive 
many communications of either sort. 


THE NEW STYLES IN CARPETS. 


The carpets for drawing-rooms and pcriors 
this autumn show floral designs in bright 
colors, a decided change from the subdued 
hues and mingled figures of the past. Olive 
yreen and corn grounds continue fashionable, 
and in bedrooms muingicd patterns and high- 
art colors still prevail. Velvet carpets are 
matufactured in increased quantities this 
season, and in very attractive designs and 
colors. These velvet carpets are taking 
largely the place of the moquettes, which do 
not wear ao well. AtJ. & J. Dobson's, 40-42 
West Fourteenth Street, N. Y., where are in 
stock all the new styles in velvet, moquette, 
Axminsters and Wiltons, is an unusually fine 
line of ingrain druggets in extra designs, afte: 
the strle3 of imported goods, which they re 
semble. These ingrain druggets are intro 
duced to take the place of the less durable 
and attractive felt ones so long in use. This 
firm is also showing a handsome quality of in- 
grain carpets made to imitate Brussels, which 
with the druggets are meeting with a ready 
sale on account of their attractiveness and 
reasonable prices, as are the imitation Smyrna 
rugs in high art colors. Throughout all the 
departments of this large establishment are 
noticeable the reasonable prices that attract 
& popular trade. 


A GOOD TEXT. 


In reading Mr. Howells’s new book, 
*‘A Modern Instance,” the other day, we 
came across the following paragraph : 

“ A Paper Does no Good Till it Pays.” Look at 
the churches themselves! No church can do /any 
good till it’s on a paying basis. So long as a church 
is in debt it can’t secnre the best talent for the pul- 
pit or choir, and the members yo about feeling dis- 
couraged and oot ef heart. It’s just ro with a news- 
paper. I say that a newspaper does no good till it 
pays; it has no influences, ite motives are always 
suspected, and you've got to make it pay, by hook 
or by crook, before you can hope to—to—forward 
any good cause for it. 

We take this as a good text for a five- 
minute sermon to the host of our friends 
whose subscriptions expire in November. 
For we go a step further, and say that the 
better a paper pays the more good it can 
do. Every new name and every renewal 
we receive adds to the capital of The 
Christian Union, from which it intends 
to give out four-fold during the coming 
year. We hope that not one of these 
will be inclined to drop The Christian 
Union from his or her list of calling ac- 
quaintances. We take this opportunity 
of expressing our thanks for the indica- 
tions of appreciation which we are con- 
stantly receiving, and in anticipation for 
the large number of prompt renewals 
which we hope to receive this month. 


PLEASE OBSERVE 


All complaints and orders to change the ad- 
dresses of subscriptions ordered through us, for 
the Plymouth Pulpit and other periodicals, 
should be sent to the respective publishers 
after the first copy of the paper ordered is 
recewwed, and nol to us.” We simply order 
these papers for the convenience of our sub- 
scribers, and do not have anything to do with 
them after the order is sent. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN DYSPEPSIA. 

FRANCIS H. ATKINS, A. A. Sargeon, U. 
8S. A., says: *‘ For dyspepsia, whether in the 
lean or corpulent, in nervous debility and in 
night sweats of consumption, it has common- 
ly given speedy benefit, and some of my army 
friends are quite enthusiastic about it." 
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Those answering an Advertisement wtl’ 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Adeortisooment in the Christian Union. 


©. 


October 31, 1882. 

Since sending to the printer the adver- 
tisement of ‘‘ How to Succeed,” which 
Sppears On another page, we have hap- 
pened on an exhaustive notice of the 
book which fills over a column of Mon- 
day's New York ‘‘ Herald.” We make 
this extract: 

“ How to Succed!... Happy 
major title for such a subject, 
Twenty-five millions, at least, of 
our: population believe it is 
worth knowing, and perhaps 
half that number think it the 
only thing worth knowing. 
According to the calculation of 
Cotonel Sellers in his famous 
eye-water speculations, this 
book should have a great sale. 
- ++ Itisa frank little book, and 
saysunpleasant things plainly. 
Its lesson is that not many more 
than 


One in a Million 


Can make a million out of his 
** four bones.”” Therefore,if the 
fever of success is heavy on a 
reader, pitch this booklet 


Qut of the Window. 


If, however, he has common 
sense, and if success at all 
hazards is not hisideal of hu 
man striving, 


He will find Solid Help 


in these remarkable little essays 
that deal with Great ene 
tions.”’ 


This book will be sent to any reader of 
The Christian Union, post paid, on receipt 
of 5O cents. 


The Christian}Union, 
20 LAFAYETTE PLACE, N. Y. 


DON’T YOU THINK 


That Tne Christian Union is worth preserving fo 
reference? Thereare agood many times when one 
wants to refer to some arricie in a back number, 
and if the papers are kept loosely they are apt to get 
lost A very convenient way to keep them is tn the 


COMMON-SENSE BINDER. 


We have now made arrangements with the mano- 
facturers so that we can give it to our subecribers 
at very low rates. 


PRICES. 

Atthis office, $i 00 
Postpaid to any address, 1% 
Every Binder has “The Christian Union” 

stamped on it in gilt letters. 


After a full trial and investigation we are satisfied 
that this is the 


BEST BINDER MADE. 
Tas Union, 


Lafayette Place, N. ¥ 
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Fine White French China Dinner Seta, 149 ps. .. 630 ov 1877 wo “ih? 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pieces.. 7 | 
Fine Gold-band French Ohina Tes Seta, 4 ps. 8 = 
Decorated French China Tea Sets,44 ps. 12 00 | | | 
Ailver-p Koives, per doz.......... 30 | 
\ 
; 
li Jewels, - - - - - Slo 
Lf Gents’ size, Coin Silver, Hunting Cases, 
Gents’ Hunting Cases, 18 Jewels, 
Ladies’ mze, Gold Hunting Oases, - from 
| 
: 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
PROHIBITION IN KANSAS. 


ln your issue of September 21 you state 
editorially, on the strength of reports made in 
the daily press, that despite the prohibitory 
law there are 104 open bars in Topeka. That 
is a great mistake, but is a fair specimen of 
the falsehoods which are industriously circu- 
lated by the whiskey press, and by which 
honest people are beguiled. There never were 
half that number. 

Itis true that owing tocombinationt between 
the saloon men and the city governments in 
Leavenworth, Atchison, Topeka and a few 
other points, it bas been impossible to enforce 
the law, butin Topeka the temperanc: sentl- 
ment has at last prevailed. The pressure 
has become too strong. Our mayor has felt 
compelled to order the dram shops cloeed. ‘The 
ealoon keepers have eurrendered and are beg- 
ging for mercy. They promise to pay all costs 
of pending prosecutions and eell no more 
if suite are not presed against them. To day 
there ie not an open saloon in this city. 
Doubtless other cities will roon fall into line, 
and prohibition will prohibit, and the law be 
inforced in these few remaining strongholds 
as it has the past year over three-fourths of 
the State. L. BLAKESLEY, 


Pastor ist Cong’!. Church. 
TorsKa, Sept. 30, 1882. 


Brooklyn Advertisements, 


JAMES THOMPSON, 
121 ATLANTIC AVENUE, 
Cor. Henry 8r., BROOKLYN. 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


CROCER. 


PILLSBURY FLOUR. 
NPOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES, 
CHOICE CREAMEKY BUTTER. 
and a large assortment of Fine Family 
direcerics. 

Families returning to the city and about laying in 
their winter supplies will do well to purchase their 
Flour, Teas and Suwar by the quantity, which will 
be supplied at lowest wh<lesale prices. 
FORTY-TWO VEARS IN THE GROCERY 

BUSINESS. 


121 Atlantic Av., Cor. Henry St 


CEORCE H. TITUS 
Invites attention to his Fall Styles in 


Carpets, Rugs & Floor Cloths. 


ELEGANT DESIGNS AND LOW PRIVES. 


607, 609 and 6ii FULTON ST., 
Janction Flatbush Ave., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ALANSON CARTER, 
DEALER IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire-Piace Heaters, 


OPEN GRATES, 
hy A Stationary, always on hand, and put 
in the most workmanlike manner. A large vari- 
Brass Fire Seta, Coal Hoda, etc. 
530 Falten Street, near Flatbash Ave., 
Brooklyn, 


TENDER FEET. | 


McComber Patent Last. 
They cost no more than others, and are as neat and 
4 Uall or write to 


F. EOWARDS, Manufacturer, 
166 & 148 Atlantic Ave., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


RELIABLE CLOTHING 


AT LOW PRICES 


Men, Youth, and Boys 


JOHN PARET & CO., 


402 and 404 Fultes treet, cor. Gallatie 
Breokiyn. 


J. E, STANTON, Manager, 


JAMES 


me BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations 


well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 

ONLY SAFE iabor-saving compound, and 

always bears the above symbol, and name of 
AMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


“Common Sense” 


Is a good name for the Self-Binder 
we offer our subscribers. These 
**Common Sense” binders have been 
manufactured for us specially. Each 
ove has the name of 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


stamped ja gilt letters on the side. 
After a personal trial we are con- 
vinced of their convenience. Send 
for one; you know our addreas; we 
know that you will like it so much 
that you will waut another to give to 
some friend who takes the Union. 
The price of the Binder Is, 


At this office........ .. ...81 00 
Postpaid to any address... 1 25 


The Must be Preserved. 


Established 1856. One Price Only. 


J. LEACH, 
STATIONER, PRINTER, 


AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
86 Street. 


Leteor, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF OASH BOXES. 


Bend 10 cents fer ope dosen Pens and Price List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS 
Prang’s Fine Hyp! Na from 2c to 


WARNER BROS. 


The great superiority 
of Coraline over horn 
or whalebone has - 
dnoed to use itin 


WARNEM BROS., 572 Baoanway. N.Y. 


Dlangell’s Asthma and Oalarch Remedy. 


Monroe, Tetras, writés 


“WANTS,” 


[Cards of not more than ten lines (agate 

of daa be inserted in this column free 

for subscribers. The full name 

and of the adi ertiser must accompany 

** want, Cards for others than subh- 

will be inserted for 15 cents per agate 
line, no card lo exceed 10 agate lines | 


Wanted.—A purchaser for a fine E. Howard & 
Co. watch. Was bought from E. Howard & Co. by 
ite present owner and has had careful useage since 
in bie possession. Is in the best of order and wil) 
be sold reasonable. Addresa Charles Brockway, 
143d Street, between Willis and Alexander Ave'ss 
New York City. Kefere to Wm. Moir, jeweler, 
Sixth Ave., and 23d Street. 


A lady of education and retirement, experienced 
in inetruction and care of children, desires position 
as governess or nursery governess in family. Eng- 
lieh branches and French, Willing to go South or 
Wes.. Address Governess, Box 3546, New York 
City. 


Lectnres on the History of Art epecially adapt- 
ed for the wants of teachers in scminaries, will be 
delivered every Monday at 3 pP.m., at Ladies Art 
Association, 24 West Street, New York City. 
Admiseion S0c.; couree $5.00. Address E. 
Field, 325 E. 18th St., New York. 


Wanted —To purchase the volumes of “ Harper's 
Weekly” from 1857 to 1869 inclusive, the whole or 
part, bound or unbound, if in a clean condition. 
Address, J. H. Wilson, Plainfield, N. J. (Box 838.) 


Wanted—To eel! a farm, near Fiemington, Hur - 
terdon County, N. J. About 27 acres of very pro- 
dactive land, a good orchard, a never-failing epring 
of water, also a good well anda large cistern, No 
malaria or moequitos, and a very healthy, pleasant 
part of the State. For particulars, address Mr. G. 
Jenner, Copper Hill, Hanterdon County, N. J., or 
H. C., 122 Lawrence St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 


KSAT TEACHERS, 
Americas and Fereign, 


For every department of instruction, low or high, 
premptiy provided for Families, Schools, Oolleges. 
Oandidates’' New Bulletin mailed for stamp. Al!) 
skilled Teachers should have ‘* Application Form.” 

J. W. SOHERMERHORN, A.M., Secretary. 
7 East i4th St.. near University Pi.. ¥. 


7 City. Founded by the Rev. Theodore Irving, 
LL.D. Tenth year—I#@—October 4th. Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies and Obildren. Studio. 
Ki: dergarten. Separate Department for Young 
Boys. Address, MRS. THEODORE IRVING. 


HE MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the 

Miases Green) formerly of No. | Fifth Avenue 
will reopen their English and French Boarding and 
Day School for Young Ladies on Thurseday, Sept. 
2, at No. 6 Fifth Avenue, New York City. This 
echool, established in 1816, continues the careful 
training and thorough instruction in every depart- 
ment for which it has hitherto been so favorably 
known. 


$200 tp $220 | FORT EDWARD COL- 
PER LEGILIATE INSTITUTE. 
New brick buildings, handsome and weil appoint- 
ed, warmed with steam. College preparatory 
and commercial studies; graduating courses for 
ladies and gentlemen. Rooms for a few more; 
charges proportional from arrivsl to eud of term or 
JU8. E. KING, D.D., 
Fort Edward, N. Y. 


any 
ucation Obertin Collage, Ober Ober! 


the Over l, vane. 
erms open Jon. April Sept. 12. Osiendar 
sent free by J. B. T. nc’Y. 


year. 


oF Musto. Under the 
Ce! t. of Sret-class in- 


sous, as Preferred. Por terms ad er In 


trees Prof. F. B. RICE, Director. 


GIRLS’ HOME SCHOOL. 


The subacriber, being left a widow by the death of 
Rev. E. W. Root. is willing to receive into her f+mi- 
lya ema!) number of giris or misses on moderate 
term*. Her residence is in an elevated, airy, and 
healthy location, within the limita. but outaide the 
bustle of the city. Her experience as Principal of 
the well ks» own Female College at Oxford, Uhio. she 
trusts qualifies her to give needed instruction, and 
abe will endeavor to combine with this a tender, 
motherly interest in thoee committed to her care. 

Address MRS. MARY KOOT, 
Mcheneetady. N. Y 

Refer to Rev. G Alexander, 8. henectady; Prof. 
Geo. Day. = Haven, Gonn.; E. W. Gil- 
ma’, D.D., Fee . Bible Society. New York 
Kev. H. L. Forest, ill Prof. F. 
Fisk, andhev.G@. 8. F. Ssvage, D. Ubicago: 
Kev. J. C. Holbr ok, D.D., Portiand, Me. 


night. Getala 
day & night. Cota 
AY tw seil our our frintine 
BIG free. TaYLos & Oo. 


. Bent free. Address 
, Williameburvh, N.Y 


Those answering an Advervesement with 
sonfer @ favor wpor ime Advertiser ane 
Publisher by stating thas they saw ine 


PIANOS, ORGANS, Ere. 


C 


Pxcels all other Pianos of American manu 
fecture ‘n its various patented improvements 
The new designs in CHICKERING GRANDS, 
assuring larger results in power and purity, 
length and sweetness of tone, leave ncth- 
mg to be desired. The Chickering SQUARE 
PIANOS in all the usual styles are unrivaled 
The new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the 
justly celebrated patented metallic action. 
which forever prevents the possibility of at- 

ic interference with the action of the 
instrament, and adapts it for use in any 
climate. 

Send for Circular and Price List. 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
w 


arerocoms, 
Ave., 5. ¥. | 16 Tremont-ct., Bose, 


MASON & HAMLIN 


are certainly best. having been so de- 
creed at e every Girent World’s In- 
Justrial Competition fer 


Years; no other American organs 
found equal atany. Alsochea t. Style ie, 
octavos; sufficient compass ._nd power, with bes 


quality, for popular, sacred, and secular musicin 

achools or at on nly 100 Other Stylea 

at 830, 857, 108, 8114 to 8500 and up. 

The larger styles y unrivaled by any 

easy payments. New illustrated 


This Company have commenced the 

manufacture of Upright Grand Pi- 

anos, introducing important improve- 

ments; adding to power and beauty of tone and dura- 

bilit Will not re one-quarter aa much 

aa other Pianos. sed Circelars FREE. 

MASON & I TA ii IN Piane 
Tremont St., Boston 


t., New 
a: 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


TIM 


\ / / 


JA 
j 


causes blemishes on Nicke! Plates on Stoves 

Silver and Plated Ware, Brass Plates, Soffa 
Fovutains, etc., etc., todisappear ~ ith ma- 
velous rapidity, an witheat the task of 
rubbing. 

NO CORROSIVE or ACID INGREDIENTS 


IMPAIR ITS VALUE 
e 
Take no Substitute or Imitation. 
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Standard, American and Spring Back Diaries on 
hand al) the year. 
| and Washington Medallion Stee! Pens | 
| 
| 
| 
or 
Corset in. which the 
: six months’ ordinary 
wear. 
Price by mail, W. B. 
(coutil), 03.00, 
Ly inal, 63.0 ealth or 
Nursing, @1.50; Oors 
fine or Flexible Hig, 
$1.25; Misses’ $1.00, 
| vor sale by leading 
W OT Brown 
Your Great com plete! 
enred me. I wish all Asthmatic S 
| 
relieves instant so the potent 
y Full 


